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Fire Loss Figures 
Indicate Favorable 
Trend During 1934 


Losses For First Quarter Consider- 
ably Below Total For Same 
Period Last Year 


ADJUSTERS ARE HOPEFUL 


Factors Causing High Loss Ratios 
in 1931 and 1932 Under Con- 
trol Over a Year Now 

Assuming that a general pick-up in 
business activity may bring a moderate 
increase in fire losses as well as addi- 
tions to the premium income of insur- 
ance companies, executives in charge of 
claim departments nevertheless believe 
at the present time that the fire loss sit- 
uation is healthy and will probably con- 
tinue so for several months at least. Few 
adjusters care to hazard long term 
prophesies because of the uncertainties 
still involved in the business outlook. 
Based on the loss figures of the last 
twelve months, however, there is justi- 
fication for expecting that the 1934 ex- 
perience will be favorable, assuming th« 
absence of major conflagrations. 

Up until March of 1933 fire losses for 
two years or more had been far above 
average. Incendiarism, indifference, lack 
f funds to maintain property in repair 
and other factors were contributing to 
boosting the total of the nation’s fire 
waste month by month. Then, suddenly, 
with the partial restoration of confidence 
in the future of this country, generated 
by the emergency measures of the fed- 
eral and state governments, plus the ac- 
tion of the fire companies in withhold- 
ing loss payments for sixty days in or- 
der to investigate suspicious claims, fire 


sses fell off perpendicularly 


Losses Off Nearly 30% in 12 Months 
Losses as reported by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters amounted to 
$27,825,970 last April. This total com- 
pares with $35,321,248 in March of last 
year and $43,822,233 in April, 1932. This 
week the National Board report on 
March, 1934, showed losses amounting to 
$31,312,359 or 11% below those for the 
same month last year. This total was 
about the same as for February, 1934 
For the last twelve months, April, 1933, 
to March, 1934, inclusive, losses amount- 
d to $300,125,965, compared with $421,- 
435,076 for the twelve months prior to 
last April. This is a drop of clos 
30%. For the first quarter of 1934 the 
sses amount to $90,758426 as against 
107,530,294 for the first three months of 
3. Canadian losses so far this year 
total $4,700,000 against $6,150,000 in the 
corresponding period last vear. 
Contributing to the marked improve- 
nent in the loss experience has been the 
decided decline in dwelling house fires, 
reduction in the amount of raw materials 
and finished products in the possession 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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Worth Cultivating 


A college student may be helped by life insurance in 
two ways. One is the issuance on his life of a policy 
to be assigned to one who lends him money to pay for 
the college course. The other is by a loan or loans on 
a policy taken by him early enough, and of the right 
kind, to have the needed value when college time shall 
have come. 


This letter came from a senior year student at the 
Louisiana State University, who owns a Fifteen-Pay- 
ment Life policy. 

Through a loan on my policy, I have been able to continue 
university, for which I am grateful. 

More than ever are university students acknowledging the 
advantages of maintaining insurance policies in reliable, well- 
known insurance companies. There is hardly another loan more 
beneficial than that made to the student for the purpose of con- 
tinuing his education. 


Not a crowded prospect field, but nevertheless worth 
cultivating—especially in these days of close prospecting. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 

















Benefits Offered By 
Metropolitan Life 


Will Be Issued in Conjunction With 
Group Accident and Health 


Insurance 
HOW IT WILL BE WRITTEN 


Big Demand For Benefits; Social 
Aspects of Step; Present Plans 
For Hospitalization 
\fter a study extending over a nu 
ber of years of group hospitali 
a possible field for insurance coverage, 


the Metropolitan Life is now prepared 


to offer hospitalization benefits on a 
group basis. The social aspects 
step undertaken by an institution of 1 


importance of the Metropolitan Life ar 
likely to be far-reaching in their conse- 


quences 


The Metropolitan emphasizes the fa 
that this is a group insurance progra! 
It will not be offered on an individual 
basis, but only to a group of empl 
through their commor mplover, as 
eroup life and group health insura 
The cost of the benefits may be paid 
by the en plover b th mplo 
joint Any contributions to be made 
b 1€ ¢€ npl ves b ti 

] ethod I nta - 

ns. By this means nsiderab n- 

mies can be effected in the administra- 


Economies of New Plan 


Furthermor 


What Plan Will Cover 





Oy those 
“cide a 1 he 
for hos al t { 
itracts clud 
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disabil t\ b @ Htc — | the 
t benefits or neither: they 
may not choose ar 
alone. When hospitalizat 
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The NEW FAMILY 
MAINTENANCE POLICY’ 
pays 12% annually (1% per month) 
20 years from date of death, if death 
occurs within 20 years from date of 
policy, and then the Principal Sum. 
Don’t pass up this opportunity to 
capitalize NOW on the popularity 
of this contract. Ideal proposition 
for brokers. Little sales resistance. 
Easy to sell, easier to understand. It 


gets results!-Organized Service— 
The Keane-Patterson Agencies 


CHickering 4-2384 


*Term portion convertible 
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“Insurance Record In Depression 
Glorious Page In Our History,” 
—Says E. D. Duffield 


Prudential President, Addressing Field Convention This 
Week, Says Insurance Has Weathered Economic 
Storm in Extraordinary Fashion 


It was an enthusiastic and receptive 
audience which listened to President Ed- 
ward D. Duffield of the Prudential when 
he addressed the field conference of that 
company, beginning a three days’ session 
on Monday of this week. Gathered in 
the auditorium of the company were 
Prudential men from thirty-eight states, 
Dominion of Canada and Honolulu. 

The president of the Prudential began 
by saying that the four years’ economic 
storm was a severe one, but despite the 
velocity of the storm—no matter how 
hard it blew—‘“our 
Continuing he said: 
will continue to be so. 
their savings with 


house is secure.” 
“We are secure and 
Those who have 
entrusted our com- 
pany and to other companies in a simi- 
lar position have no cause to worry for 
the safety of those savings.” 
Lesson Learned by Field Force 

In telling what the country had gone 
through and the extraordinary manner in 
which life insurance had furnished sta- 
bilization Mr. Duffield called the achieve- 
ment “a glorious page in the history of 
this country and Canada.” 

President Duffield concluded by say- 
ing: 

“In the difficult days through which 
we have gone our strength has been test- 
ed. We know what we can do. 
son of this difficult test which we have 
met; by reason of the various problems 


3y rea- 


which we have solved; by reason of the 
courage and fortitude which you men 
have exhibited, the Prudential field force 
stands today stronger, abler and better 
than ever before. What we have gone 
through has made us what we are today. 
We have learned lessons and we shall 
not forget them. 

“Now, one of these lessons is that we 
have been drawn together in closer 
bonds of friendship. The future will see 
us more co-operative, possessed of a 
greater measure of understanding not 
only of our own situation but that of 
others; and so we will do those things 
which we have helped to do in building 
up the insurance structure and which we 
have shown we are able to do. 


Helpful Co-operation 


“In brief, we shall be more helpful, un- 
derstanding and sympathetic than ever. 
And this helpful co-operation, not only 
with the members of the public but with 
the members of your own organization, 
will characterize the field force of this 
company. That means more time, more 
thought, more effort and, above all, more 
heart. It means entering more earnest- 
ly into that realm of human sympathy 
by which the troubles of others become 
your troubles. It means not only desire 
to make a record of your district but 
means that you will be happy, contented, 
efficient and zealous. So scrutinize not 
merely the record but the man; increase 
the efficiency of the individual. It means 
continuous advancement of the welfare 
oF your fellowman. 

“This lesson of friendly co-operation is 
What we must bear in mind as we emerge 





EDWARD D. DUFFIELD 


from one era and go into another, and 
the new era is one of improvement in 
many directions. Many signs point to 
the fact that the country is slowly but 
surely bettering its financial position.” 


Adds $30,000,000 to Margin of Safety 


Mr. Duffield said that during the de- 
pression period the Prudential had dis- 
bursed in cash payments to policyholders 
and their beneficiaries, exclusive of pol- 
icy loans, $1,650,000,000. That sum was 
distributed during a period when men 
needed money more than they ever 
needed it before. The company assets 
at the end of 1933 were $568,000,000 more 
than they were at the close of 1929. 

In discussing the company’s securities 
Mr. Duffield said that what the field 
force should bear in mind is not the 
market value of those securities but their 
intrinsic values. It is not necessary for 
the company to sell securities when they 
can only be sold at a sacrifice. The 
company is in a position to take its time 
as it is not pressed to raise money for 
meeting obligations. By any conceivable 
test the company’s portfolio could retire 
every obligation to the last penny and 
meet every obligation. But despite the 
vears of depression the company did not 
have to call for assistance upon its mar- 
gin of protection of policyholders. He 
called attention to two items in the fi- 
nancial statement. They are the reserve 
required by law for mortality fluctuations 
or possible depreciation of assets and to 
the unassigned surplus held for contin- 
gencies. 

“We not only did not dig into our 
margin of safety, but we have increased 
it and are more liquid than ever,” said 
Mr. Duffield. 

The increase in the margin of protec- 
tion items was $30,000,000 for the four- 
year period. ; 

In discussing the railroad security sit- 
uation Mr. Duffield said there was noth- 
ing to worry about. He traced the dif- 
ferent steps which might be taken by 
the railroads in meeting difficult financial 
situations and declared that unless rail- 


(Continued on Page 9) 


Financial Strength Gains 
Told by Franklin D’Olier 








FRANKLIN D’OLIER 

Franklin D’Olier, vice-president of the 
Prudential, in addressing the field con- 
vention of that company this week, called 
attention to the increase in assets of 
more than $560,000,000 in a four-year 
period; the large increase in Prudential 
holding of Government securities and its 
greater cash position, and other high 
spots in its financial position. 

In discussing production efficiency he 
gave percentages illustrating the larger 
share that the company’s field force had 
taken in the total writings of all com- 
panies in this country and Canada. In 
the past four years the company’s per- 
centage of the total writings of the 
country and Canada was 20% more than 
four years before. 

As was the case with some other 
speakers Mr. D’Olier told the agents they 
were in a most fortunate position in that 
they represented such a strong institu- 
tion, one which had done so much in 
protecting the public in an economic 
sense, and they should take advantage of 
the situation by the helpful manner in 
which they handle the problems of the 
public as well as of the producers. 


Ads of Practical Value To 
Agents, Says G. W. Munsick 





The national advertising of the Pru 


dential reaching millions of people 


Don’t Replace Policies, 
Advice of Jas. F. Little 


INSURED IS OFTEN THE LOSER 
Actuary Tells of Lesson Learned From 
Comparison of 1,000 Contracts Is- 
sued in Replacement 
James F. Little, vice-president and ac- 
tuary of the Prudential, addressing the 
field conference of the company this 
week, made these comments relative to 

replacement of policies: 

“We are having a good deal of con- 
cern over what is sometimes rather eu- 
phemistically termed replacement of old 
policies by new ones. It is sometimes 
possible to show that the premiums and 
interest on an old policy total more than 
the premiums on a new policy for the 
net amount of insurance after deducting 
the loan, particularly if, as is usually the 
case, the loan interest is treated as pay- 
able in advance instead of at the end of 
twelve months. 


One Important Factor 


“One very important factor, however, 
is overlooked in making these calcula- 
tions, namely, that if the policyholder is 
hard up today it is by no means certain 
that he will be any better off in twelve 
months’ time. If by any means the pol- 
icyholder is still in difficulties a vear 
later he is very much better off indeed 
if the old policy had been continued than 
if a new policy has been issued. Under 
the old policy the payment of the addi- 
tional year’s premium provides an in- 
crease in surrender value which can be 
used by way of additional loan towards 
reducing the cash demand at the begin- 
ning of the next year, while if the new 
nolicy has been issued, as these new pol- 
icies are always life policies and not en- 
dowments, at the end of a year there is 
no surrender value or loan value available 
to help the policyholder out for another 
twelve months. 

“We have taken the trouble to investi- 
gate what actually happens in the case 
of these replacements. One thousand 
policies issued in replacement of earlier 
policies in 1932 were followed up, and it 
was found that only 42% of them lasted 
into a second year. No doubt a sub- 
stantial fraction of the 58% that were 
discontinued might have been saved had 
the old policy been left in force and the 
additional loan value been available to 
help in the continuing difficulties of the 
policyholder. The net lesson of these 
figures appears to be that if we wish to 
keep our policvholders with us we should 
not replace old policies with new.” 

A Comment on Industrial Insurance Cost 

During his address Mr. Little also had 
something to say about current books 
and articles which attack Industrial in- 
surance on the theory that it is expen- 
sive. He thought that there was consid 
erable half-baked thinking on the subject 
and said that while it could not be ques- 
tioned that it cost more to operate In- 
dustrial insurance than Ordinary insur 
ance (because of greater detail and som 
other features), yet these were often 

(Continued on Page 9) 


through the leading publications of the 
country are of great importance to thi 
field representatives of the company and 
should be properly tied in with thei 
work, George W. Munsick, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of agencies, told the gath 
ering of the company’s managers, super- 
intendents, and agency leaders at the 
home office this week. The company r¢ 
ecards its advertising as an investment, 
Mr. Munsick said, and the returns to 
the company can be materially enlarged 
if the field force will make use of it 
Great care is given to the preparation 
of the advertising so that it will be of 
practical value to the field and help to 
write business. 
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A First Quarter Gain of 68% 


BY THE 


Oldest New York Agency 


OF THE 


First Chartered Mutual Company 


givewel l-deserved credit to our 


FOR this splendid increase we Te NEW ORDER of selling de- 


Agents and Brokers who find mands that aman be thoroughly 


here the practical and effective 


grounded in both sales technique and 


sales help and information they 


seek from our competent staff. the fundamentals of Life Insurance. 
AGENCY ASSISTANTS Our Training Course under the able 


WHEELER H. KInN«g, c.L.v. 


Production M anager 


WitiiaM P. Hoyt leading producers in New York City 
Agency Supervisor 


F. A. B. STANTON 


direction of Mr. King has developed 


during the depression years. The next 





Office Manager course will open April 30th. 
a ll Brokers or men interested in entering 
Harotp H. Moore the business are invited to investigate. 
Brokerage Dept. Manager . ‘ ° ° 
ei . Ask for our booklet, «Selling Life In- 
RicHARD RHODEBECK me 
YORKE RoBERTsS Surance . 





ALLEN & SCHMIDT 


Epwarpb W. ALLEN H. ArTHUR SCHMIDT 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
217 Broadway, New York 


TELEPHONE: CORTLAND 7 - 3873 
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Testimonial Dinner 
Given J. Elliot Hall 


1s GUEST OF ENTIRE AGENCY 





Publicly Acknowledges Those to Whom 
He Feels Obligations; Pres. Law 
and Vice-Pres. Davis Attend 


A testimonial dinner to J. Elliott Hall, 

following the announcement of his res- 

ignation as general agent of the Penn 

Mutual in New York City, was given by 

members of his agency one night last 
week at the Martinique Hotel. George 

A. Goodridge, one of the leading agents 
of the company, was toastmaster, read- 
ing a flock of telegrams and letters which 
Mr. Hall received from many parts of 
the country, all commenting upon _ his 
managerial retirement and all of them 
decidedly complimentary. From the home 
office came President William A. Law 
and Vice-President Frank H. Davis. 
They expressed appreciation of the serv- 
ices of Mr. Hall, analyzed some of the 
reasons for his success, complimented 
him on his quality of real leadership, and 
expressed pleasure that he is to remain 
as consultant and adviser of agents and 
a personal producer, 

Entertainment 

At the start of the dinner the at- 
mosphere was one of high spirits, with 
songs by Lou Noll, Charles Kenny and 
James Whelan, former stars of the radio. 
Noll and Kenny are with the agency 
and Whelan is a public official in Kssex 
County. Another entertainment hit was 
Mrs. Gertrude Frary, who sang several 
songs. 

But when Mr. Hall got up, the affair 
was given a tense twist, taking on an 
aspect of drama. Seated next to him 
was his mother, while his wife was also 
at the head table. Mr. Hall said that 
some people had not taken on its face 
value the official statement that he had 
retired according to a plan fixed by him 
at an earlier stage of his career to do so 
at age 50, but that “The Street” was full 
of rumors which ascribes different rea- 
sons for his retirement. One of them had 
to do with the fact that he had creditors. 

His Creditors 

“It is true that I have many creditors,” 

he said, “and, with your permission, I 
will name them. No. 1 is my mother. 
No. 2 is my wife.” 
_ During the course of his talk, exceed- 
ingly intense and forceful, and which 
gripped the audience for an hour, Mr. 
Hall described his obligations to his 
creditors—those who have helped him 
through life and business—and after 
naming each creditor he read a poem by 
Edgar Guest to voice his sentiments. Mr. 
Hall’s associates informed The Eastern 
Underwriter that he has a large enough 
private fortune to retire entirely from 
business and enjoy complete leisure the 
balance of his life if he so desires. 

Among those who spoke were David 
Adler, Marie O’Rourke, Sidney Forson, 
Albert Hopkins and Ralph E. Hasemeier, 
the latter presenting to Mr. Hall a book 
of remembrance from the members of 
the agency force. 





TO HAVE SILVER JUBILEE 
A gain in excess of 30% in new life 
business and a substantial increase in ac- 
cident and health insurance business thus 
lar in 1934, as compared with the same 
period last year, are announced by John 
E. Reilly, president Old Line Life, Mil- 
waukee. About forty general agents of 
the company met at the home office re- 
cently for an all day session at which 
Plans were discussed with home office 
officials for a Silver Jubilee celebration 
of the Old Line’s founding by a drive, 

beginning April 16, for new business. 





ATLANTIC GAINS 34% 
Atlantic Life business in March was 
31% ahead of that month last year, and 
for the first quarter of 1934 the company 
Was 4% ahead of the 1933 figures, Presi- 
dent Angus Swink has announced. 


51 Prospects In ‘Two Days Walked 
Into Easton Office and Bought 


Kenneth F. Kressler, Reliance Life, Put On Clever One-Man 
Drive With Letters and Telegrams; Blizzard 
Didn’t Bar Success 


The dream of a life insurance agent 
is to have prospects come walking into 
the office and ask for life insurance as 
rapidly as the agent can write out the 
applications: Kenneth F. Kressler, Re- 
liance Life in Easton, Pa., has’ accom- 
plished that dream. On a recent Mon- 
day Mr. Kressler sat in his office while 
thirty-five prospects came in to sign ap- 
plications; twenty-eight were examined 
immediately by a waiting doctor, all this 
despite severe weather conditions. The 
procedure was followed a second day, 
and sixteen applications were written. | 

Mr. Kressler has represented the Reli- 
ance Life in Easton for seven years and 
is widely known there, having at one 
time been a candidate for city council. 
He decided to have a “one day push” 
featuring the Salary Continuation plan. 

However Mr. Kressler decided instead 
of going out after prospects he would 
get them to come to him in his own 
office in the Easton Trust Building, 
where he would be from 6 a.m. to 12 
midnight. He also determined to have a 
dector in attendance all day for the con- 
venience of clients. 

Five days before the push Mr. Kressler 
sent out this letter to a selected list: 

Letter Sent to Prospects 

“On Monday I am running a One Day 
Push on life insurance. 

“I am out to break a record for the 
number of life insurance applications 
written in one day in Easton—the ob- 
jective is 150. 

“The policy is one of particular appeal 
at remarkably low cost—and in the 
strong Reliance Life of Pittsburgh. It 
pays $100 per month for twelve months. 

“T am counting on my friends to help 
me set a record.” 

Also on the letter was a tabulation of 
the day, time, place and goal and the 
fact that doctors would be in attendance. 

Attached to the letter was a printed 
tabulation showing various ages, an- 
nual investment, daily investment and 
cash values. 

Second Letter 

He followed the first letter with an- 
other two days later. It stated: 

“In reference to the One Day Life In- 


surance Campaign I am putting on next 
Monday, I thought you would be inter- 
ested in what the policy means to a man 
40 years of age. 
“This is the amount he pays 
in premiums in twenty years. .$740.60 
“This is the cash surrender 
value after twenty years..... $693.00 
“This difference is what his 
protection has cost in twenty 
years $47.60 

“IT am very anxious to put this cam- 
paign over, and if you could suggest to 
a friend or two that they come in and 
also take out one of these policies, you 
would be doing them a real favor, as well 
as me. 

“If you carefully examine the policy 
you will immediately see the real value 
of it. At the cost of less than a package 
of cigarettes a day, a real present can 
be made to your family.” 

Mr. Kressler again emphasized 
time, place and goal. 

120 Telegrams Sent Out 

The day before the push telegrams 
were sent to 120 persons on his list. 

It snowed all the big day. Mr. Kress- 
ler was in his office at 6 a.m. The first 
applicant arrived at 8:30 and from then 
on he was kept busy explaining the Sal- 
ary Continuation plan and other forms. 
Prospects called him on the telephone 
advising him that the weather prevented 
them from coming to his office! He also 
made some telephone calls and General 
Agent Russell B. Kirby assisted him in 
some outside calls. 

Dr. Victor Messinger was busy in an 
office adjoining Mr. Kressler’s until mid- 
night. In that one day, thirty-five appli- 
cations were signed and twenty-eight 
were examined. 

To make up for the bad weather the 
plan was continued a second day and 
sixteen more applications were written. 
Total life insurance volume was $73,000 
and there was one single premium $1,000 
deferred retirement income. 

Mr. Kressler ran a two-column adver- 
tisement in the Easton Express thanking 
his friends for their response to his 
campaign and announcing the production 
of fifty-one applications. 


the 


Insurance Good Career for Equipped 
Woman, Beatrice Jones Writes 


Beatrice Jones, assistant agency man- 
ager, Franklin H. Devitt Agency, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, recently 
contributed to the Herald-Tribune sym- 
posium, “Is Selling a Career?” Her topic 
was “Women in Life Insurance.” 

Measured by any yardstick she finds 
life insurance meets all requirements as 
a satisfactory career for women who do 
not object to hard work. In part she 
said 

“If a woman has sufficient integrity 
to inspire the confidence of her listeners, 
sufficient imagination to locate the lis- 
teners and sufficient physical stamina to 
put her ideas into action, then, if she 
earnestly wants to succeed in selling, she 
may. Success is hers if she will pay the 
price. ; 
Outlet For Creative Ideas 

“And if a»woman has these qualities 
what will a career in selling life insur- 


ance do for her? It will give her finan- 
cial independence. It will provide an 


outlet for creative ideas. It will give 
her work that is never dull—that will 
provide the variety and the dramatic ex- 
citement that must be present in her job 
if she is to continue with enthusiasm. It 
will satisfy all of her altruistic instincts. 
It will remove, once and for all, the haz- 
ard of unemployment for her and the 
fatal fear of dismissal when she has 
grown old. Finally, it will bring a chal- 
lenge and require self discipline which 
will add much to her mental and spiritual 
stature. 


“The selling of life insurance is a meas- 
ure of a woman’s ability to get a clear 
concept of the greatest financial service 
yet devised and to express that concept 
intelligently and enthusiastically. For 
the woman who can meet such stand- 
ards, it is a career. Fortunate, indeed, 
is that woman who can equip herself for 
the work now. Current trends persuade 
us that insurance buying is on the up- 
swing. The sale is waiting for her if 
she can take it.” 


Stevenson Has Women’s 
Agency in New York City 


UNIT OF PHILADELPHIA AGENCY 


Manager Leonora E. Olsen was Once 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. Personnel 
Director; Was Able Agent 


John A. Stevenson, head of the Penn 
Mutual Life’s Philadelphia agency, has 
established a women’s unit in New York 
City, located at Room 3107, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza. Miss Leonora E 
its 


Olsen is 
manager. 

This New York unit will add a second 
to the women’s unit established by Mr 
Stevenson four Philadel- 
That somewhat 
of an innovation, it having been a part 


years ago in 


phia. was regarded as 


of the agency, yet separated in location 
and with a woman at its head. Sophia 
W. Bliven, manager. In the four years 
Miss Bliven has built up a sales corps 
whose _ production reaches betwéen 
$3,000,000 and $4,000,000 annually. 

It is no secret that women’s units have 
not been great favorites in general agen- 
cy offices. Mr. Stevenson held that, 
properly organized and managed, there 
was no reason why such an organization 
should not be both satisfactory and suc- 
cessful; its production a worthwhile ad- 
dition to the agency at large. His judg- 
ment vindicated, and having in his agen- 
cy a second woman of rare sales and 
managerial ability, he has opened this 
New York office, which will specialize in 
income service for professional and busi- 
ness women, and estate conservation for 
women of means, while giving carefu! 
attention to the usual forms of protec- 
tive needs. But this service will not be 
limited exclusively to women. 


Background of Miss Olsen 


Miss Olsen for many years ably con- 
ducted a high-grade employment agency 
in Philadelphia, following long service as 
personnel director of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. She had always been keenly in- 
terested in the work of social service, 
the more so because of her experiences 
in the two businesses we have named 
And so, attracted by the social service 
value of life insurance, she joined the 
John A. Stevenson Agency in February, 
1930, as an ambassador of financial inde- 
pendence to women. Her gratifying suc- 
cess is the result of a belief in the worth- 
whileness of her service, of thorough 
study of life insurance and its adapta- 
bility, of planned industry, and of a 
quiet enthusiasm which no discourage- 
ment could quench. She rapidly took a 
high place among the leading women 
producers of the agency, and in 1933 led 
them all. Her management of the em- 
ployment agency, and her personnel 
work with Sears, Roebuck & Co. devel 
oped broadly her innate ability to judgé 
personalities, thus peculiarly fitting her 
to select for this new organization 
women of that type whose success can 
bx previsioned. 


S. P. HOWELL’S NEW POST 





Big Producer of Mutual Benefit Con- 
nected Now with Reynolds Pom- 
eroy & Co., Inc.; His Well 
Balanced Career 
Sidney P. Howell, formerly assistant 
sales manager of the DeLong Agency of 
the Mutual Benefit in New York, has 
been appointed to the staff of Reynolds 
Pomeroy & Co., Inc., as an auditor. Mr 
Howell has been associated with the 
DeLong Agency since 1932 and formerly 
was field superintendent of the Johnson 
& Mouser Agency in Buffalo. He has 
been a large personal producer in 1927, 
1928, and 1929, qualifying for the Mutual 

Benefit’s half-million group 

Before his connection in the insurance 
business Mr. Howell was connected with 
the National Bank of Commerce and the 
Guaranty Trust Co. He is a graduate 


of Cornell University, of the law school 
of Columbia University, and is a C.L.U 
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Study Conservation 
At Southern Meeting 


GATHER AT GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Research Bureau Conducts Meeting of 
Southern Company Executives at 


Pilot Life Home Office 


The Conservation Conference held in 
Pilot 
outside of 


the home office auditorium of the 
Life at Sedgefield, just 
Greensboro, N. C., last week drew a large 
The 


conference was under the auspices of the 


attendance of company executives. 


Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau of 
Hartford and was led by John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., manager of the Research 
R. Miller, 


Bureau, and Kenneth 


sultant. 

The program included addresses and 
discussions covering basic conservation 
problems. Emry C. Green, president of 
the Pilot Life, welcomed the gathering 
and presented the theme of the confer- 
ence, which was to consider the best 
methods of keeping life insurance on the 
books and means of aiding policyholders 
to retain the values they have built up 
in their policies. 

Among some of the prominent men at 
the conference were: Former Governor 
E. Lee Trinkle of Virginia, president of 
the Shenandoah Life; Julian Price, pres- 
ident, Jefferson Standard Life; A. W. 
McAlister, chairman of the board, Pilot 
Life; E. L. Davis and T. D. Blair, vice- 
presidents, Security Life and Trust; W. 
D. Owens, vice-president, Lamar Life; 
Charles E. Ward, vice-president, Shenan- 
doah Life; Dan W. Cochran, Jr., vice- 
president, Liberty Life, and W. T. Du- 
Pree, vice-president, Pyramid Life. 


con- 





Increased Business Tempo 


Reflected by Sales Bureau 


The full the Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau staff and the in- 
creasing interest of home office execu- 
tives in the work of the Bureau shown 
in one respect by a large increase in the 
the Bureau office in Hartford 
by company officials, reflects the in- 
creased tempo of the business generally. 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager 
of the Bureau, with K. R. Miller, con- 
sultant, has been in Greensboro, N. C., 
to conduct the conservation conference 
which was attended by representatives 
of Southern member companies of the 
3ureau. On their way back to Hartford 
they visited companies in Philadelphia 
and New York. 

H. G. Kenagy, assistant manager, 
heads a contingent from the Bureau 
which is now in Mineral Wells, Texas, 
conducting the second of the Bureau’s 
1934 agency building schools. With him 
are L. W. S. Chapman and J. H. Wood, 
consultants. On their return journey 
from Texas they will also visit a number 
of company offices. 

J. Doolin, head of the Bureau’s 
Service Department, is about to start on 
an extended trip through the Middle 
West, while L. S. Morrison, consultant, 
will be in New York and Philadelphia 
to fill speaking engagements and make 
special calls. 

Philip Hewes, editor of the Manager’s 
Magazine, published by the Bureau, is 
spending some time in various New 
England cities in the interests of his 
editorial work. 


schedules of 


visits to 


Not long after these men return to 
Hartford four of them—Messrs. Hol- 
combe, Kenagy, Morrison, and Wood— 


will start out again on the most extended 
trip of the year. They will go to the 
West Coast by various routes, calling 
on members en route, and will meet at 
Santa Barbara, California, June 4, to 
conduct another agency building school. 


\t the same time Mr. Chapman will be 
on a trip to several Canadian home 
offices 














Among the executives in the group are: 
ginia, president Shenandoah Life; Julian Price, president Jefferson Standard; A. W. 
McAlister, chairman Pilot Life; Emry C. Green, president Pilot Life; John Marshall 


Holcombe, Jr., manager Research Bureau; 





Ex-Governor E. Lee Trinkle of Vir- 


E. L. Davis and T. D. Blair, vice-presi- 


dents Security Life and Trust; W. D. Owens, vice-president Lamar Life; Charles 
E. Ward, vice-president Shenandoah Life; Dan W. Cochran, Jr., vice-president Lib- 


erty Life; W. T. DuPree, vice-president 
manager Pilot Life; A. R. Perkins, agency 


Pyramid Life; J. M. Waddell, agency 
manager Jefferson Standard. 





BENDALL MADE MANAGER 

H. C. Bendall has been appointed man- 
ager of the Hamilton, Ont., branch of the 
Prudential Assurance of London. He re- 
placed S. R. Russell, who will give his 
entire attention to personal production. 
Mr. Bendall has been with the Pruden- 
tial’s Montreal office in charge of train- 
ing of personnel. 


TAKE INSTITUTE EXAMS. 


Due to the activity of the Canada Life 
Home Office Educational Division and 
the increasing interest shown by mem- 
bers of the staff themselves, 107 members 
of that company’s staff are to be can- 
didates for the examinations of the In- 
surance Institute of Toronto and tlic 
Life Office Management Association [n- 
stitute. 









2. A company 


contract. 


higher production marks during 1934. 


treaty ports of China. 
agencies and men. 





/ reasons why 
Occidental Life zs, 
“Winning the West 


|. Highly-saleable life insurance policy forms. 


3. A _ highly-satisfactory, liberal agency bonus 


4. An outstanding advertising program that fur- 
nishes real live leads. 


Here are the four reasons why the Occidental Life Insurance Company 
of California has just concluded a banner year—why it will win still 


Agencies now in western states, Alaska, Canada, Hawaiian Islands and 
Openings available for live and aggressive 


Occidental Life Insurance Company 
of California : 


Old line legal reserve Life, accident, health 


Home Office, 548 South Spring St., Los Angeles, Calf. 
V. H. JENKINS, Vice President, in charge of production. 


of unquestioned financial stabivity. 








Sees Rising Tide f 
Life Insurance Salg 


VIEWS OF DR. W. B. BAlLpy 





Travelers Economist Tells Chicago Sale; 
Congress People’s Net Income 
Is Gaining 





One of the favorable developments ; 
the present situation pointed out by D 
William B. Bailey, economist of thi 
Travelers, in a talk before the Chicag, 
Life Underwriters Association Sales Cop. 
gress on Thursday, is that the surplus 
of the people available for the purchas 
of insurance is now increasing at a much 
more rapid rate than the income of the 
American people as a whole, which j: 
also increasing. 

In discussing this subject Dr. Bailey 
said: ; 

“It is estimated that the national jp. 
come of the American people dropped 
from about ninety billion in 1929 to Jess 
than forty-five billion in 1932. In other 
words, it shrunk to less than half of th 
1929 level. During that period the sale 
of consumers’ goods decreased only 15% 
or 17%. But the sale of durable goods 
paid for out of savings or by the raising 
of investment capital, are reported t 


have shrunk to about 20% of the 1920 
level. 
“What does this mean to the insur- 


ance salesman? Simply that as wages, 
salaries and investment income decreased 
the recipients of these incomes could not 
reduce their expenditures for consumers’ 
goods to any marked extent, because 
they had to buy food and clothing in 
order to live. Their expenditures for con- 
sumers’ goods were like a fixed overhead 
charge which had to be carried on, no 
matter what happened to their incomes 
But what they were forced to do was 
to cut down their purchase of durable 
goods such as automobiles, new homes, 
etc., and also the money invested in life 
insurance and securities. As a matter 
of fact, in many cases income was re- 
duced to such an extent that after the 
necessities of life were purchased there 
was nothing left over for investment in 
life insurance or for the purchase of dur- 
able goods. 
What Happened to Income 

“Perhaps by taking a specific example 
[ can make this a little more clear. Here 
is a man who in 1929 was earning $4,00 
a year. Three thousand out of his $400 
was needed to buy the necessities of life 
for his family. The fourth thousand was 
available for investment in life insurance, 
securities or could be used to finance the 
purchase of a new home, new furniture 
or a new car. 

“Suppose his income is reduced by 
25%, what does he do? He can’t reduce 
the amount spent for necessities by very 
much because his family must continue 
to be properly fed, clothed and sheltered; 
so he must compensate for this thousand 
dollar loss of income by virtually wiping 
out his margin for investment. In this 
case the thousand dollar loss in income 
would wipe out his entire margin for in- 
vestment and the only way he could con- 
tinue to pay premiums on such life in- 
surance as he might then be carrying 
would be through such benefit as he 
might receive from the drop in the cost 
of living lowering his expenditures for 
necessities. As the average income for 
the country as a whole was reduced more 
than 25%, you can see why there has 
been little margin for the purchase of 
new life insurance during the past few 
years. ; 

“I have taken the trouble to explain 
exactly what happened to margin for 
investment when income is reduced be- 
cause it helps to explain what is happen- 
ing now that incomes are increasing 
again. 

What Is Now Taking Place 

“Take our man who formerly earned 
$4,000 a year, but was reduced to $3,00 
during the depression. That 25% cul 
wiped out most of his margin for invest- 
ment and life insurance. Thanks to the 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Northwestern Mutual’s 
Open Forum Meetings 


GENERAL AGENTS AT CHICAGO 





Central Zone Convention at Edgewater 
Beach; Production 26% Ahead, Pres- 
ident Cleary Announces 





General agents of the Northwestern 
\utual Life of Milwaukee from the cen- 
tral zone of the company’s General 
Agents’ Association met last week at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago for 
their zone convention. Wisconsin, Mich- 
ivan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Tennessee, 
Kentucky and: Missouri were represented. 
The eastern convention 1s to be next 
week at the Lido Club, Long Beach, L. I. 

An unusual program was constructed 
for the zone conferences this year, con- 
sting of open forum _ discussions 
throughout the first two days of the 
meeting. There were only a minimum 
of set talks, such as were necessary to 
introduce the themes, and various chair- 
men led the discussions in which all the 
seneral agents participated. 

The first day was an open forum dis- 
cussion dealing with getting better re- 
sults from the present agency organiza- 
tion. The second day was devoted to 
problems incidental to securing, training 
and supervising new agents, particularly 
in the use of the many new sales aids 
made available by the company. The 
third day was in the nature of a home 
office day and developed ways and means 
of capitalizing on the enlarged under- 
writing opportunities. 

At this session the announcement was 
made by Grant L. Hill, director of agen- 
cies, of the sales promotion and adver- 
tising program. Plans for the advertis- 
ing campaign were outlined by Walther 
Buchen of The Buchen Co., Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, and plans and materials 
of the sales promotion which co-ordi- 
nate with the national advertising pro- 
gram were presented by William Ray 
Chapman, assistant director of agencies, 
in charge of the sales promotion division 

Clarence H. Poindexter, general agent 
in St. Louis, Mo., was the keynote 
speaker at the Chicago conference. He 
outlined the problems of the general 
agents. In the open forum method of 
treatment followed Wednesday and 
Thursday, limited periods of time were 
devoted to different phases of the work 
according to their importance. 

First Quarter Production 26% Ahead 

In addressing the conference on Fri- 
day President M. J. Cleary made a talk 
on the present situation of Northwestern 
Mutual, and, coming as it did just fol- 
lowing the quarterly meeting of trustees 
at the home office on Wednesday, it was 
heard with a great deal of interest on 
the part of the general agents. 

During the first three months of 1934 
the new paid-for insurance of North- 
western Mutual Life, exclusive of $754.- 
773 in annuities, amounted to $58,848,166. 
represented by 15.683 policies. This is an 
increase of $12,217,418 or 26.2% over the 
new insurance paid for during the first 
quarter of 1933. The total insurance in 
force March 31, this year, was reported 
at $3,779,441,463. represented by 993.850 
policies. Total income during the quar- 
ter of $47,768,000 included more than $25,- 
000,000 of premiums. Gross assets 
amounted to $1,020,913.900, an increase of 
more than $10,700,000 over those on 
March 31, 1934. 

General Agents’ Officers Present 

Arthur C. Hoene, general agent at Du- 
luth, Minn., president of the association, 
and Franklin I. Mann, general agent at 
Omaha, Neb., chairman of the program 
committee, were in attendance. Herbert 
L. Smith, general agent at Harrisburg, 

a., represented the eastern zone as a 
Specially invited speaker. 

A special feature at the Friday lunch- 
eon was a talk by Percy H. Evans, vice- 
President and actuary of the company, 
arg extemporaneously. Asking “How 
Safe Is Life Insurance ?” Mr. Evans an- 
Swered his own question from facts 
gleaned from the reports of the twenty 


Northwestern Mutual Enters 
National Advertising Field 


The Northwestern Mutual Life will en- 
ter the national advertising field with a 
campaign starting about May 1 in such 
national magazines as Saturday Evening 
Post, Time, American Monthly, Cosmo- 
politan, Nation’s Business, Country Gen- 
tleman and Successful Farming. The 
announcement was made to the field 
force of the company by Grant L. Hill, 
director of agencies, at the first of a 
series of zone conferences of the Gen- 
eral Agents Association at the Edgewat- 
er Beach Hotel, Chicago, this week. The 
advertising was prepared with the assist- 
ance of the Buchen Co., Chicago adver- 
tising agency. 

The sales promotion division, after re- 
viewing its work for the past six months, 
outlined its plans and displayed its vari- 
ous campaigns and materials, co-ordinat- 
ed with the national advertising program. 
This part of the presentation, under the 
direction of Grant L. Hill, was handled 
by William Ray Chapman, assistant di- 
rector of agencies, in charge of sales 
promotion. 


$311,058,000 Asset Gain 
For Co’s. Writing in N.Y. 


NEW YORK DEPARTMENT REPORT 





Policies Issued, Revived and Increased 
in 1933 Totaled $10,840,508,152; 
In Force $82,819,227,097 





Assets of life insurance companies au- 
thorized in New York State increased 
by $311,058,000 during 1933, according to 
the advance report of Superintendent of 
Insurance George S. Van Schaick issued 
this week. Total assets on January 1 
were $18,248,709,842. 

The policies issued, revived and in- 
creased by such companies last year to- 
taled $10,840,508,152. The amount of sur- 
plus or unassigned funds came to $642,- 
732,769, an increase of $37,231,677. 

Premium income was  $2,901,874,725, 
which is about $110,000,000 less than 1932, 
while claims paid came to $1,017,708,238, 


an increase for the year of over 
$2,000,000. Dividends paid to policyhold- 
ers totaled $484,405,277. Lapsed, sur- 


rendered and purchased policies totaled 


as saints - $1,177,139,956, an increase for the year 
leading life insurance companies, as re- of over $40,000,000. 
vealed after the most serious business The insurance in force at the end of 
upheaval in the history of the nation. 1933 was $82,819,227,097, a decrease for 
_ PRERRETREE LERSiS eAERRART sRE 
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comp: 





ETHELBERT IDE LUW 
Chairman of the Board 





feted three-quarters of a century of 
to the life insurance buyers of America 1) 
t seventy-four yeart of existence it has ey, 
tered wars, epidenne 


panics and depressions. It has met the 
these unfavorable factors and has establishey 
reputation for stabvlity, conservation 
highest deals 1a its practices. 
“The present management of the Cam, 
pledges a continuation of those Practices Pany 


marntenance of those ideals which haye 
the Company its high standing. 
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This is one of a series of advertisements, reproducing the pages 
of a new book,“ The Home Life Looks Forward”, which has just 
been published. If you care to have a copy of the entire book, write 
now to Cecil C. Fulton, Jr., Superintendent of Agencies. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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the year of $3,500,000,000. Of the whole 
amount $14,500,000,000 were Industrial. 

The premiums received in New York 
State were $623,215,539; claims paid 
$212,199,957; policies issued during the 
year $2,364,245,152; total in force at end 
of the year $18,540,077,336, of which 
$3,500,000,000 were Industrial. 

Fraternal orders and assessment asso- 
ciations doing business in New York 
show assets of over $719,000,000, pay- 
ments by members of over $112,000,000, 
payments to members of $88,000,000 and 
insurance in force of over $4,500,000,000 
These figures include fifty-three juvenil 
branches of fraternal orders carrying 
risks of over $188,000,000 


VAN RIPER’S FIFTY YEARS 
Assistant Auditor, Half Century with 
Equitable Society, Has Seen Force 
Grow from 120 to 4,000 
Edwin Van Riper, assistant auditor of 
the Equitable Society, passed his fiftieth 
anniversary with the company this 
nonth, and recollected that during his 
period of service he has seen the hom« 
office staff grow from 120 to 4,029. He 
was in his late ’teens when he entered 

the society’s service. 
A silver loving cup, a desk set and a 
watch were presented to him 


Tma 


Your business 


JAMES A. FULTON 
President 
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HEARD On The WAY 


Rk. H. Mouser, gargantuan in build 
he almost fills the elevator when he gets 
or the lift—but who is a lively individ- 
ual nevertheless, and is successful as 
production manager of the Ben F. Shap- 
ro Agency, Penn Mutual, San Francisco, 
does not object to being the goat of 
stories of the Alexander Woolcott type, 
although he does not agree with Amer- 
ica’s most famous raconteur and wit, 
himself a portly person, that everything 
he now loves in this world is “either im- 
moral, illegal or fattening.” He corro- 


borates, however, the yarn of Cyrus 
King Drew, the San Francisco editor 
who is 3,000 miles too far away from 
his New York friends, who told of an 


experience of Mr. Mouser’s recently in 
sitting on a settee in a hotel lounge. Up 
came two women, who squeezed in on 
either side. All passers-by took their 
share of looks, and, finally, one of the 
women, unable to restrain her curiosity, 
asked: “Excuse me, sir, but who are 
you?” To which Mouser retorted: 
“Madame, I am a jockey lingering on 
my way to the Tia Juana track.” 

In response to queries from those who 
have been entertained at dinner by Law- 
rence Priddy, New York Life, and Mrs. 
Priddy in their winter home in Miami 
Beach, as to whether the latter brought 
back to Montclair, N. J. (their perma- 
nent home), the recipe of the famous 
pies which are served in the Priddy 
Miami Beach menage the writer can at- 
test that it was not necessary for her to 
bring back the recipe as she invented it 
and personally cooks the pies. 





The Lane Agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life in New York is running a 
different type of meeting these days, 
through the use of the loud-speaker fur- 
nished by the Bell telephone system 
This speaker is hooked up with a tele- 
phone extension in the agents’ meeting 
room, and enables the agency to have 
the benefit of outside speakers who ad- 
dress the agents from their own offices. 

The first meeting of this kind was the 
broadcast from the head office, Hartford, 
on April 2 when Vincent B. Coffin and 
Peter M. Fraser spoke from the Home 
office. On April 9 Ralph G. Engelsman, 
Penn Mutual, spoke from his own office, 
on the subject of closing. Mr. Engels- 
man’s remarks followed immediately 
upon the agency’s own meeting on that 
subject, the meeting having been timed 


MISSOURI STATE ASS’N 

The Missouri Life Underwriters Asso 
ciation will hold its first annual banquet 
at Springfield on May 10. The full de- 
tails for the gathering have not yet been 
announced by Chester O. Fischer, gen- 
eral agent in St. Louis for the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, who is president 
of the association. E. A. Pickel, special 
agent for the Phoenix Mutual Life in 
St. Louis, is secretary Local associa- 
tions of life underwriters are being or 
ganized in Cape Girardeau and Hannibal 
at present. 


RIEHLE AT CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


Theodore M. Riehle, associate general 


agent in New York of the Equitabl 
Society, will address the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of Charleston, W. Va., 
at a luncheon meeting on Thursday, 


April 26, while en route to the mid-year 
meeting of the trustees and executive 
committee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, at Cincinnati, April 
27 and 28 


BLEETSTEIN AGENCY LEADER 

The Blectstein Agency of the Equi- 
table Society was the company’s leader 
in the greater New York department for 
the first quarter of the year, having paid 
for over $1,000,000 in March, that being 
the second million dollar month this 
year. 











so that Mr. Engelsman would be able 
to “go on the air” at 9:50 A. M. 

On April 16 Dr. Henry B. Rollins, as- 
sociate medical director Connecticut Mu- 
tual, spoke from Hartford, on “Med- 
ical Selection,” and April 23, Charles J. 
Zimmerman, general agent, Newark, will 
speak from his desk. 

In all cases, the agency first conducts 
its meeting on the subject selected, and 
arranges that the telephone speaker 
closes the meeting. There is so much 
practical value to meetings of this type, 
that the Lanes feel the meetings are not 
in any way to be considered “stunt” 
affairs. 

The third ranking bridge whist player 
of 1933 was Samuel Fry, Jr., an agent 
with the L. C. Simon general agency of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life, New 
York City. When not selling insurance 
Mr. Fry is associate editor of The Bridge 
World. He has written many news- 
paper articles for bridge fans and is a 
personal friend as well as close 
ciate of Culbertson. 


asso- 


Uncle Francis 


New Interests Plan 
Peoria Life Revival 


WOULD PUT IN NEW FUNDS 





G. Hall Roosevelt of Cleveland Heads 
New Group; Would Keep Com- 
pany in Peoria 





Authentic details of the proposition 
submitted by a group headed by G. Hall 
Roosevelt of Cleveland, a brother-in-law 
of President Roosevelt, for financing re- 
habilitation of the insolvent Peoria Life 
were revealed this week. 

Judge Niehaus in Circuit Court at Pe- 
oria this week authorized the newly 
formed Peoria Mutual Life to obtain 
$500,000 new capital by issuing certifi- 
cates which are to be repaid out of fu- 
ture profits of the company. The new 
capital will be furnished by the group 
headed by Mr. Roosevelt. The basis 
on which the outstanding insurance of 
the failed Peoria Life is taken over is a 
50% lien on the policy reserves until 
1943. Cash and loan values will not be 
available until December 31, 1938. 

The Peoria Mutual Life plan through 
which a group of twenty-one well-known 
Peoria men has been working to pre- 








=e 
serve the company has not been 
planted by a new plan, it was asse 


but the Roosevelt group, if the oie 


Ope " 


sition goes through, will officer ani 
finance the company. It would Operate 
under the same name and_ the sams 
charter. * 


The company will be kept in Pegs 
and re-employ Peorians. ; 

Gs. Hall Roosevelt is slated to be pres 
dent. A prominent Peorian would }, 
chairman of the board of directors, \. 
Roosevelt is former city comptroller »; 
Detroit. He is a brother of Mrs. Fran} 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

So that the new company shall he. 
Peoria institution beyond any question 
it has been agreed that ten of a bog 
of twenty directors will be  Peorian: 
Associated with Mr. Roosevelt are \\ 
H. Woods, at this time president of th 
Iinois Bankers Life of Monmouth; W 
M. Barders, an attorney; Dr. F. C. Wig. 
ters, a banker, and D. W. Moffit, inves. 
ment broker, all of Monmouth, \; 
Woods has had 40 years experience jy 
the insurance business. 


COAL MINE AGITATOR 
Frank Farrington, who has been tryin 
to organize Industrial life i 2 


Insuranc, 


agents in Chicago, was formerly a leade; 


in coal mine labor agitation in Illinois, 





satel 
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HOW ABOUT YOU 


We hope you’ve made progress during the last year. 





have, and here are some of the reasons: 


1. A Cashier’s Department that goes out 


2. A Brokerage Department that works; 


3. A-to-Z information on every type of Annuity and Investment 


Contract; 


. Intelligent guidance on Family Income insurance; 


. The right kind of help on Juvenile insurance problems; 


. The proper type of training for our agents; 


4 

5 

6. An alert “up-on-their-toes” group of underwriters; 
7 

8 


of its way to be helpful; 


We 


. A background of experience in all phases of life underwriting. 


Whatever your problem, there is a man in this agency especially 
The common sense handling of your Life 
Insurance problems is assured through Tyson service. 


a 


equipped to work with you. 


JAMES A. TYSON AGENCY 


SUITE 1510, GUARDIAN LIFE BUILDING 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


FOR AGGRESSIVE 
BROKERAGE SERVICE 
Call Arthur L. Sullivan at 
STuyvesant 9-2100 at any time. 

~ - 2 


ST SCR,. JFRes 
Manager 


WM. F. 
Production 


OF 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
° ESTABLISHED 1860 
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Prudential Business Conference 


Mortgage Lean Outlook 
Bright, Says Woodruff 


1933 RECORD WAS SATISFACTORY 
3304 Properties Sold for $20,477,000 Last 
"Year; Prudential Co-operating with 
Government Agencies 
Archibald M. Woedvellt vice-president 
of the Prudential, in charge of mortgage 
discussed that division at the field 


Joans, : ! 
company in Newark 


conference of the 





A. M. WOODRUFF 


on Monday. Discussing the subject of 
foreclosures he said: 

“We have endeavored 
closures wherever possible, extending 
unusual leniency to borrowers in dis- 
and, notwithstanding adverse leg- 
islation in a number of states and the 
liberal treatment we have accorded bor- 
rowers, our mortgage loan investments 
show a satisfactory record; and we feel 
there is a brighter outlook than that 
which existed at the end of 1932. 

“While we have endeavored to handle 
this difficult problem in a way to create 
as little hardship to those to whom we 
have loaned money as is consistent with 
our position as trustees, it was inevitable 
that during the year 1933 property ac- 
quisition should increase. At the end of 
the year we held title to foreclosed prop- 
amounting to $121,000,000, which 
represents a change in the form of our 
investment from mortgage loans to own- 
cd property; and does not necessarily 
indicate that we will suffer any loss. 


Collects on 1933 Rent and Interest on 
Contracts of Sale $5,000,000 


“While our earnest desire is to sell 
foreclose d properties as soon as possible 
atter they are acquired the question of 
renting such properties wherever feas- 
ible is also a very important one, and 
has re ceived our most careful attention. 
During the vear 1933 rent and interest 
n contracts of sale collected during the 
year amounted to almost $5,000,000. 

“After a foreclosed property is ac- 
quired it he comes necessary to consider 
the question of such reasonable aitera- 
tions and repairs as would make prop- 
erties attractive to tenants or prospec- 
tive purchasers. During the year 1933, 
we expe nded approximately $3,000,000 for 
such purpose S 


to avoid fore- 


tress, 


erties 


‘Notwithstanding the unfavorable eco- 
tonic conditions throughout the country 
In 1933, we were active in the sale of 
foreclosed properties; and we were able 


to sell by contract and by delivery of 
deed 3,304 properties for 20,477,000 
(Out of this sale price, $2,416,000 was in 


Cash or its equivalent.) The above sale 





Duffield Address 


(Continued from Page 3) 


roads operation reached a point where 
they could carry on—unless the country 
recognized that their usefulness had not 
come to an end—then there would be re- 
covery. He did not think that the days of 
the railroads were numbered. Sucha pessi- 
mistic viewpoint was certainly not held 


by the Prudential. The country needs 
the railroads and their situation. will im- 
prove. 

Mr. Duffield also discussed the farm 


situation optimistically. 

When he finished his specch he ri 
ceived one of those ovations which com 
from the heart but which was almost 
equalled in intensity at an earlier pero‘ 
in his talk when he paused a moment and 
said: “We have had no storm which ha 
shaken the Rock of Gibraltar.” 


Don’t Rewrite 


(Continued from Page 3) 


counte-acted by ecconom'es which cu 


that cxpense down. 


He said that the main point to be 
in mind is what Industrial insuranc 
costs the insured, and he gave a co: 





JAMES F. LITTLE 


parison of a Twenty-Year Endowment 
policy with an Industrial policy over a 
period of twenty years, where at the end 
of the period the return on the Ordinary 
pol'cy was $190 per $1,000 more than was 
paid in by the insured while on the In- 
dustrial policy the insured got $280 mort 
than he paid in. 


price was $723,000 in excess of book 
value of properties sold. 

“Our sales so far in 1934 have been 
considerably in excess of sales made dur- 


ing the same period in 1933. 
Establishes 25 Branch Offices 

“It became evident to us several years 
avo that our system of making loans and 
supervising foreclosed properties through 
loan correspondents, due to changing 
conditions, was not satisfactory; and 
that a branch office system with offices 
lecated at strategic points throughout 
this country and Canada would 
our purposes, and borrowers, in a more 
satisfactory manner. Following this de 
cision we proceeded to establish branch 
offices, and twenty-five have been estab 
lished and are caring for about 75° of 
our mortgage loans.” 


serve 


Average Net Interest Rate on Farm and 
City Loans 5.64% 

The Prudential on December 31, 1933, 

held $188,000,000 in farm loans and $841, 

000,000 in city loans; a total of $1,0260,- 





RIDICULES PESSIMISTS 
Vice-President Alfred Hurrell Handles 
Gloom Subject by Pointing Moral 
with Humorous Stories 
Alfred Hurrell, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Prudential, address- 
ing the field conference of the company 
in Newark this weck, said that four years 
of depression have gone by and it is 
pleasant to know that the economic sit- 
uation is more cheerful. 
“While we have gone 


through much 


we also have much to be thankful for,” 
forget 


he commented. “Don’t the op- 





ALFRED HURRELL 
m of the old lady who while she had 
cnly two teeth they both hit.” 

\nother humorous story he told as an 
entidote to pessimism was of the morgu 
keeper with an irritating cough who wa 
showing a slumming party of fashion 
able women through his custody. 


“You seem to have a bad cough,” com- 
mented one of the women 

“Yes, but some of the lads on the slabs 
would be glad to have it,” he countered 

Mr. Hurrell thought the best way t 


handle the 
it out of 


CVEr ; 


depression subject was to put 
mind; to work harder than 
to be as helpful as possible to both 
agency staff and public; and results will 
be surprising. 

Concluding, Mr. Hurrell said: “Pru- 
dential managers and superintendents 
have the opportunity to make more loval 
Prudential men and more responsible cit- 


} 


izens out of the men who are working 
under or with them. The man who is 
careless in developing his men or th 
man who is careless in his supervision 


is the man who is not doing his full duty 
to the company 


“The great discussion now in admin- 
istration circles of the national Govern- 
ment, and among all people, has to do 
with the question of how the depression 
may be overcome The surest way to 


accomplish this is for every man who has 
a job to work hard and make his results 
count for more and more If the citi- 
ens throughout the country and if the 
men of the Prudential ranks would help 
overcome this depression they can do it 
best by just being themselves and paying 
attention to the thought of how best they 
can discharge the duties which their po- 
sitions demand of them.” 


000.000. Farm loans were about 19% and 
city loans about 81% of the company’s 
mortgage investment. The average net 
interest rate in connection with thes« 
loans was 5.04% 


“Our mortgage investments were af 
fected during the vear 1933, not only by 
general economic conditions but also by 
various enactments of Federal and State 


governments relating directly to the 
nortgage loan situation, and the Presi 
(Continued on Page 15) 


Insurance Points Way to 
Greater Future, Says Duffield 


More than 600 Prudential representa- 
tives attending the annual business con- 
ference this week heard President Ed- 
ward D. Duffield, presiding at the dinne: 
Wednesday night at the Hotel Commo- 


dore, New York, close the three days’ 
conterence with a message of confidence 
in the outlook for the institution of life 


insurance In addition to President Dnf- 
field speakers at the dinner were 
ernor Paul V. McNutt of Indiana and 
Judge Harold B. Wells of New Jersey 
\mong the guests at the head table were 
the directors of the company, New Jer- 
scy Commissioner of Banking and Insur- 
ance William H. Kelly and New York 
Superintendent of Insurance George S 
Van Schaick, both of whom were intro- 
duced and spoke briefly. 

In his address President Duffield said 
that opinion had been too prone to as- 
sume that new eras had arrived in gov 
ernment and business with a tendency 
to look to the government to take over 
individual obligations. Life insurance has 
taught the importance of the individual's 
obligations and has pointed the advan 
tages of co-operation toward a common 


Govy- 


end. Not that there will not be change, 
he said. Life insurance has not been 
static. The business is not selling to the 


public the policies that were sold fifty 
years ago. The institution has met the 
changing needs of the times. Life in 
surance has instilled confidence, the p 

ple have entrusted their savings to in 
surance when all other financial institu 
tions were under suspicion. Based upon 


the co-operation of individuals for the 
benefit of all, life insurance, he said, was 
destined to play a part in that vreater 


\merica that lies ahead 


Loans, Says R. H. Bradley 


\ marked improvement in the volume 
of policy loans and cash surrenders was 
eported by Robert H. Bradley, vice- 
‘esident, in addressing the Prudential 
usiness conference at the home office 
this week. He said that amount of loans 

as running at about the record of 1931 

Mr. Bradley spoke of the speed with 

hich policy loans are being cleared fron 
the home office. This phase of the cor 
pany’s activity has been so improved that 
such obligations now are put through in 
three to five days, while the tin 
formerly required was five, six or 
lays. 

I iscussing 
said that the 


t 


f-om 


seven 


bank closings Mr. Bradley 

Prudential maintains ac- 
counts in about 53) banks for the field 
representatives to use. In addition it has 
from 1,200 to 1,400 other accounts for us« 
at detached points. “When I tell you 
that the last figures I had,” he said 
“Showed that at the end of the first quar- 
ter even with the depression still on we 
had collected between forty and fort) 


five per cent of the money tied up and 
that there is now tied up less than ons 
lav’s premium income, I think you will 
igree that the situation is better than 
we dared anticipate.” 


E. L. Katzenbach Appointed 


Director of Prudential 

Edward L. Katzenbach of Trenton, 
who was attorney general for New Jer 
1924 1929, has been appoint 


ed one 


of the policyholders’ directors ot 

the Prudential to succeed the late Arthur 
D. Forst. This appointment, made in 
Trenton on Wednesday by the Chat 
cellor, was announced from the h 
offices of the Prudential 

[r. Katzenbach, a Democrat. was bort 
in Trenton on October 21, 1878. He is 
a brother of the late Supreme Court Ih 
tice Frank S. Katzenbach ar has ’ 
ticed law in the state capital since h 


admission to the 


former president 


ciation and 

f the State Departme f Institutions 
and Agencies His appointment as at- 
‘ 1 } .. 4094 

rney general was made in 1924 
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Gets Miami Beach Honor 


Lawrence Priddy Made a Member of Committee of 100, Which 
Includes Many Nationally Known Celebrities 


Lawrence Priddy, former president of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers and for many years one of the 
most influential agents in the United 
States, and whose company is the New 
York Life, has been honored by election 
to the Miami Beach Committee of One 
Hundred which consists of many distin- 
guished Americans. Mr. Priddy spent 
the Winter and part of the Spring in 
Miami Beach where he has a home, and 
within the past few weeks purchased a 
number of houses there, and also a prop- 
erty which constitutes half a block on 
the ocean front near the Roney Plaza 
and the Pancoast Hotels. 

The Committee of One Hundred was 
formed to promote the best civic and 
property interests of Miami Beach. All 
of its members have property there, 
some spend considerable time at Miami 
Beach during the season, and all believe 
that it will continue to rank with any 
of the Riviera resorts of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea in attractiveness and that 
there is no doubt that its growth and 
progress in desirable directions will con- 
tinue in greater measure than eve1 

Some Members 

The president of the Miami Beach 
Committee of One Hundred is Clayton 
Sedgwick Cooper, famous lecturer on 
foreign trade, travel and other topics, 
author of a number of books and editor 
in the past of several publications. 
Among other members are Frank E 
Gannett of Rochester, publisher of a 
number of daily papers, including the 
Hartford Times; George Ade, writer and 
humorist; Gar Wood, speed boat king 
and holder of the Harmsworth Trophy; 
C. F. Kettering, vice-president, General 
Motors; Joseph H. Adams, chemist and 
inventor, whose patents are important 
factors in the oil business; Byron D. 
Miller, president of the Woolworth 
Stores; Thomas J. Pancoast, one of the 
founders of Miami Beach and head of 
the Pancoast Hotel; and Arthur Curtiss 
James, who some years ago owned more 
railroad stock than any person in Amer- 
ica. The only other insurance man on 
the Committee of One Hundred is John 
A. Stevenson, manager of the home of- 
fice agency of the Penn Mutual Life. 

Some Other Honors 

In June, 1921, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute gave Mr. Priddy the only honor- 
ary degree it has conferred since its 
founding sixty-six years ago. It was 
that of Doctor of Commercial Science. 

In June, 1929, Mr. Priddy was elected 
an honorary member of the Phi Beta 





BRITISH DIVIDEND OUTLOOK 

The market for British insuranc: 
shares is keeping remarkably steady with 
the help of the strong tendency of Brit- 
ish Government securities. With the ap- 
proach of the dividend season it seems 
possible that renewed activity will de- 
velop in this group shortly. The invest 
ment market expects the 1933 dividends 
to be on the whole favorable. Only in 
two cases are reductions feared, while in 
some cases larger distributions ar: 
thought likely. 

STATE MUTUAL’S QUARTER 

The State Mutual has had a first quar- 
ter gain of more than $2,000,000, or ap 
proximately 24%. Seventy-four per cent 
of the agencies show gains over last 
year. New business paid for has reach- 
ed almost $11,000,000 or about one-third 
of the entire business for last year. 

BERKSHIRE LIFE GAINS 

The Berkshire Life of Pittsfield made 
a 185.2% gain in new premium incom 
the first three months of this year as 
compared with the same period for last 
year. The new Berkshire Benefactor 
Policy was a large factor in this increase. 





LAWRENCE 


PRIDDY 


Phi, which in scientific educational insti- 
tutions corresponds to the Phi Beta 
Kappa in academic colleges. 

Another honor won by Mr. Priddy was 
in June a year ago when he was elected 
honorary member of Omicron Delta 
Kappa, a fraternity made up entirely of 
men who have won outstanding positions 
during their student days. 











Reliance Life. 


Ask P. F. Sheedy 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


the country over are men to rely upon. 


—Representing Reliance Life 
for More Than 20 Years 


March New Insurance Gained 
23%; Big Group Increase 


New life insurance purchased during 
March showed an increase of 23% over 
March, 1933. For the first quarter of 
the year the increase is 12.7% above the 
corresponding period last year. 

For March, the total new business of 
all classes written by forty-two compa- 
nics was $787,628,000 against $640,414,000 
during March of 1933—an increase of 
23%. All classes contributed to the in- 
crease, the report shows. New Ordinary 
insurance amounted to  $526,280,000 
eeainst $435,308,000—an increase of 20.9%. 
Industrial insurance amounted to $228,- 
107 0CO against $187,761,000—an increase 


of 21.5%. Group insurance was $33,241,- 
0CO against $17,345,000—an increase of 
91.6%. 

For the first three months, the total 


new business of these companies was $2,- 
101,158,000 this year against $1,864,570,- 
(CO last year—an increase of 12.7%. New 
O-dinary insurance amounted to $1,386,- 
351. C00 against $1,283,364,000—an increase 
of 8%. Industrial insurance amounted 
10 $522,031,000 against $524,473,000—an in- 
crease of 18.6%. Group insurance 
amounted to $92,776,000 against $56,733,- 
CO0O—an increase of 63.5%. 


PROVIDENT COLLECTION OFFICE 

The Provident Mutual Life is estab- 
lishing a central premium collection office 
at 270 Broadway to handle collections 
for all of its New York City agencies. 
The office will open Saturday, April 21. 
Manager of the office is to be William 
T. Ferris, formerly of the Clancy D. 


Connell agency. Mr. Ferris has been 
connected with the Provident’s New 
York agency No. 4 since 1886. After he 


had become office manager he was for 
several years by virtue of that fact act- 
ing general agent. 





MEN OF RELIANCE 


Toe alert workers who represent Reliance Life 


They 


have been thoroughly trained by Reliance—re- 
ceive active and complete support from Reliance. 
They bring to policyholders a complete, dependa- 
ble life insurance service—a service commensur- 


ate with the strength, safety and vitality of 













Johnstown Ass’n Got 50 
New Members in F.LW. 


CO-OPERATION ENTHUSIASTic 





Displays in Store Windows; Cards aa 
Trolley Cars; Newspaper Ads; 
Motion Picture Slides 





Echoes of Financial Independenc 
Week are still coming in, being heard 
by the Life Officers’ Association’s com. 
mittee of which Henry E. North, Metro. 
politan Life, was chairman. One of the 
towns which responded most enthusi- 
astically to the week was Johnstown, Pa 
Wilson Slick, Reliance Life manager 
and general F.I.W. chairman, gave the 
following account of what happened: 

Displays in five strategically located 
store windows showing how life insyr- 
ance is the “corner-stone of man’s finan- 
cial structure”; cards on the front and 
rear of fifty trolley cars telling every- 
one to “buy a life insurance policy with 
street car savings”; three large display 
advertisements appearing in the three 
local newspapers in addition to the five 
national “ads”; a well-publicized mass 
meeting of 162 life underwriters; slides 
in the moving picture theaters; daily 
radio announcements; and the placing of 
large cards in sixteen churches. That in 
substance, describes the well-directed ac- 
tivities playing up life insurance during 
“Financial Independence Week” in Johns- 
town, Pa. The insuring public was mad 
more “life insurance conscious” than ever 
before and the production results during 
the week were outstanding. 


Insurance Co-operation 


The plans were originated, co-ordi- 
nated and were directed by an execu- 
tive committee of fifteen managers, gen- 
eral agents, and district managers. | 
was general chairman and Francis H 
Conrad, Equitable of New York, secre- 
tary. Credit for the window displays 
goes to Charles W. Davidson, manager, 
Metropolitan, and his assistants, Joseph 
F. Breslin, manager, John Hancock; and 
John R. Gilroy, manager, Prudential 
Street car cards were arranged by Harry 
G. Cramer, district manager, New Eng- 
land Mutual, and W. Russell Irvin, dis- 
trict manager, Mutual Benefit. Speakers 
for the various service and luncheon 
clubs were selected by George N. Roos, 
Penn Mutual, and the other members 
of his committee; Thomas E. Prout, 
manager, Metropolitan; and Clem J. 
Heilmann, district manager, Equitable of 
Iowa. Publicity, newspaper advertising, 
radio announcements and movie slides 
were arranged by the chairman and Sec- 
retary Conrad. Other members of the 
executive committee were these: Man- 
agers William H. Boden, Girard Life; 
Saul Camm, Scranton Life; Charles M. 
Boston, Baltimore Life, and Ernest R. 
Metzner, Jr., New York Life. , 

In connection with the celebration of 
“Financial Independence Week” approx'- 
mately fifty new members were secured 
for the Life Underwriters Association. 





PROVIDENT’S NOVEL CAMPAIGN 


A total of 886 of Provident Mutual's 
most active agents paired off in 443 in- 
dividual man-for-man_ battles during 
March, with the result that the com- 
pany’s business went far above the 1933 
figures, according to Franklin C. Morss, 
manager of agencies of the company 
Every agent entering the contest was as 
signed an evenly matched opponent se- 
lected from another agency on a basis 
of past performance, and the total num- 
ber of applications for the month ol 
March decided the winner in each set-to. 

Figures for March show new business 
submitted of $9,216,928, a gain of 42% 
ever the corresponding 1933 figures. The 
number of applications written amounte 
to 1,802, a 40% increase. One quarter 
of all the contestants, or 220 men, pro 
duced four or more applications entitling 
them to a special company trophy The 
average policy for the month’s drive was 
$4,541. 
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Personnel Problems Discussed By 
Office Management N. Y. Meeting 


Obligations of a life insurance com- 
pany toward its home office employes 
and budgetary control were the subjects 
receiving the most attention at the East- 
ern Special Conference of the Life Office 
Management Association held in New 
York City Monday and Tuesday at the 
Hotel New Yorker. Organization and 
operation of a planning department were 
also discussed. 


James B. Slimmon, secretary of the 
Aetna Life, was general chairman of the 
personnel session; Ralph R. Coombs, as- 
sistant secretary of the Massachusetts 
Mutual, chairman of the planning dis- 


cussion; while Gordon A. Hardwick, 
vice- -president and comptroller of the 
Penn Mutual Life, presided at the bud- 
getary session. 

George W. Skilton, comptroller of the 
Connecticut General Life and president 
of the association, opened the meeting. 

Several of the papers are reported in 
this issue of The Eastern Underwriter. 
Others who spoke were Mr. Coombs, 
who reviewed the field of home of- 
fice planning; Henry F. Fathauer, 
planning supervisor of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life who dealt with fundamental 
principles underlying the planning of of- 
fice routines; and M. Stevenson, sec- 
retary planning department of the Lon- 
don Life who discussed the planning of 
office routines. 


Employer’s Social Responsibilities 
Greater Now, F. L. Rowland Finds 


Out of the maze of experimentation to 
which our political, social and economic 
institutions have been subjected during 
the past five years there appears to be 
emerging a rather clear implication as to 
the future responsibility of management 
which is to provide economic security for 
workers under conditions in keeping with 
our accepted standards of living, in the 
opinion of F. L. Rowland, secretary of 
the Lincoln National Life, who spoke at 
the Eastern conference of the Life Office 
Management Association in New York 
Monday. 

“To justify position, management 

dual responsibility : 
first, it must render a public service at 
a reasonable price, and, second, it must 
provide economic security for workers 
under conditions in keeping with our ac- 
cepted standard of living,” said Mr. Row- 
land. 

“I see no evidence of a desire on the 
part of the majority of our people or the 
present administration to enter into or 
control private business merely for the 
purpose of creating a socialistic state. 
When private business has been exact- 
ing too high a price for performing a 
necessary public service through dishon- 
esty, mismanagement or profiteering, or 
where too little consideration has been 
given to the rights of the employed, then 
we might, and reasonably so, expect gov- 
ernment control. 

“There is but one way to combat the 
insidious and destructive forces of labor 
agitation, socialism and the like which 
characterize all periods of economic un- 
rest—that is with honest, effective man- 
agement and fair and considerate treat- 
ment of our workers. 

“Just now it is of the greatest impor- 
tance, if we are to maintain the present 
status of our business, that we keep the 
Price of our service as low as possible, 
consistent with quality and fair treat- 
ment of our employes. It is not enough 
for us to know we are doing this; we 
must assure the public of it. 

‘My observations apply more to labor 
in general than to life insurance em- 
ployes in particular ; however, our basic 
Personnel problems and future policies 
are intimately interwoven with the com- 
mon social fabric, and the rapidly chang- 
ing viewpoint concerning labor, security, 


its 
must recognize a 





FRANK L. ROWLAND 


distribution of wealth, must be rec- 


ognized by all. 
What Must Be Preserved 


“If these changes definitely indicate a 
new form of social structure we may as 
well face the issue even though it might 
be unpleasant to do so. Personally, I am 
a conservative by nature and have a keen 
desire to see preserved that which we 
know from experience has worked rea- 
sonably well. It seems quite clear to me, 
however, that in order to retain what is 
best in our basic institutions we must 
recognize and correct some of our past 
practices, even though the changes might 
savor of so-called socialism. 


Can’t “Let Government Do It” 


etc., 


“I believe that it is highly unwise and 
even dangerous for employers of labor 
to sit back and assume the attitude of 
“let the Government do it” in promot- 
ing a program of economic and social 
betterment. Our experience with state 
controlled compensation insurance indi- 
cates what we might expect should in- 
dustry persist in ignoring its social re- 
sponsibility to labor. 

“If we are to retain any semblance of 
individualism in our future economic sys- 
tem, the employer, capital, must recog- 
nize a broader responsibility to labor 
and particularly to creating a system 


which will make possible a reasonable 
economic security. We will continue to 
have Government interference in propor- 
tion to our failure to recognize this prin- 
ciple. 

“In our future economic organization 
the responsibility of the employer for 
the economic security of the worker 
must be carried beyond the point of 
providing employment. The worker alone 
has been finding it increasingly difficult 
to provide for his own financial security 
and old age. The employer in the main 
controls capital, and the return from cap- 
ital furnishes or fails to furnish the 
curity for the worker. 


s¢c- 


System of Savings Needed 

“T believe it is a responsibility of the 
employer inherent in our present eco- 
nomic system to furnish the facilities, un- 
der some form of Government supervi- 
sion, for systematic saving amply se- 
cure ‘d, death and disability insurance and 
provision for retirement. This respon- 
sibility has, of course, been partly rec- 
ognized in the past, but the employer 
has in the case of savings and pensions 
failed in a great many instances to ade- 
quately provide for the safety feature. 

“Savings banks, well managed and 
conservative investment trusts, company 
credit unions, life annuities as sold by 
life insurance companies, all furnish suf- 
ficient diversification to assure a high 
deg rree of safety for the worker’s savings 

“The philosop hy of the New Deal very 


clearly recognizes the right of the work- 
er to employment, and if that is not at- 
tainable then there must be some form 
of insurance to maintain him and _ his 
fam‘ly until work is available.” 

In finishing Mr. Rowland remarked 
that one of the great obligations of a 
life insurance company to its emploves 
is to furnish them the proper training 
in how to do their work, as_ public 
schools can give only the foundation for 


such occupational training. 
Social organizations for employes M1 


Rowland finds unnecessary today, as he 
considers them relics from a time when 
there was available little chance for so 
cial activity Automobiles, moving pic- 
tures and such devices have changed all 
that. 


Annual Medical Examinations 
Cut Down Employes’ Illness 


Annual medical examinations of home 
office employes of the Bankers National 
Life of Jersey City have resulted in cut- 
ting down lost time due to sickness, Dr. 
3erthold T. D. Schwarz, medical direc- 
tor of the company, told the Life Office 
Management Association this week. 

Medical examinations before hiring ot 
new employes have also tended to hold 
down lost time, as applicants are gen- 
erally not accepted unless they can pass 
a test about as strict as that for life 
insurance. “Substandard” applicants are 
rejected. 

The examinations of the present home 
office personnel are voluntary on the part 
of the employes, and the data obtained 
is confidential between the medical ex- 
aminer and the person examined. Cards 
in files have code numbers rather than 
names to insure safeguarding. The per- 
sonnel department is not informed as to 
the result of the examination unless a 
severe disorder is revealed and dismissal 
of an ill employe who has been with the 
company is not contemplated. Knowing 
this the employes give information will- 
ingly, Dr. Berthold said, and it is pos- 
sible to find and correct many bad con- 
ditions. 

There are several purposes to the peri- 
examinations, Dr. Berthold said. 
First is to cure and aid any condition 
that can be helped. This is frequently 
done, employes being advised to see the 
family physician about the matter and 
being re-examined at frequent intervals. 

Where conditions exist that cannot be 
changed the employe is apt to become a 


odic 


“lay missionary” of medicine to prevent 
the disease in others with whom he 
comes in contact. For instance a man 


who has poor bone structure due to rick- 
ets will be that much more careful that 
his children shall not have rickets. 

A medical angle is that such reports 
will add to the knowledge of early stages 
of disease and lead to prompter recogni- 
tion, for while one person cannot well 
follow a case history for thirty or forty 
years, such records would be built up 
by such periodic examinations. 


Research Information Not Available 
From Other Sources, Dr. Bills Claims 


The research laboratory can serve the 
insurance executive by giving him in- 
formation which is not to be found any- 
where in the records of past practice, 
the usual source of sound information for 
Dr. 
secretary of 


guidance in laying out a program, 
Marion A. Bills, assistant 
the Aetna Life, told the Eastern Con- 
ference of the Life Office Management 
Association in New York this week. 

Dr. Bills’ remarks dealt with the prob- 
lems of handling home office personnel 
most efficiently and the use of research 
in such matters. In part she said: 

“Probably the most practical nation 
which has ever existed was the Egyptian. 
The Egyptian man of business did not 
believe in theorizing. He based his 
knowledge on what he had done pre- 
viously or what his immediate friends 
had done. As a result, although he built 
enormous pyramids, he could not tell you 
what the fourth grade school boy can 
today—their cubic contents—nor had he 
any way of prophesying how much stone 
a pyramid of given size would take. 

“At the beginning of the Grecian Era, 
handcraft had been perfected and we had 
reached the height of civilization which 
could be produced from a purely prac- 
tical standpoint; that is, based on known 
accomplishments passed down from gen- 
eration to generation with improvements 


which came from experience and not de- 
veloped in the field of research. 

“Sifice 500 B.C. our advancement has 
been through generalization—through the 
research laboratory—the calculation 
made on paper—the ability and agility to 
theorize and then to seek practical ap- 
plication of part or all of the researched 
facts. I believe we are too apt at times 
to avoid the research laboratory when a 
new problem arises by asking our neigh- 
bor companies what they have done 
rather than find out what should be 
done.” 

Soundproofing Paradox; Quiet Rooms 

Need It 

Dr. Bills reviewed the research work 
that has been done in clerical fields and 
which she felt would be of greatest use 


to the insurance executive. 
Studies of noise and efficiency indi- 
cated, she said, that the noise which 


most detracts from efficiency is not the 
loud noises such as typing or the run- 
ning of Hollerith machines but low 
sounds which have meaning such as con- 
versation, the ringing of a telephone bell, 


etc. Therefore soundproofiing is not of 
so much advantage in the very noisy 
places as it is in comparatively quiet 


locations. 
Dr. Bills continued: 
Our own work, which I believe is the 
(Continued on Page 19) 
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Depression Period Lessons 


Told By Claude H. Voorhees 


Some of the lessons for the average 
man that came out of the depression pe 


riod were cited before the Philadelphia 


Life Underwriters Sales Congress on 
Thursday by Claude H. Voorhees, coun 
sel of the Connecticut General Life. 


Mr. Voorhees summarized these as 
follows: 

First, a very 
breadwinners of 
practical 
quiring a 
what life 


great majority of the 
this country have no 
whatever of ever ac 
estate, outside of 
offers, to assure a 


chance 
suthcient 
insurance 


comfortable old age. ; 
Second, it follows that a great major- 
ity of the fathers of the country have 


no chance to leave behind them an es- 
tate, aside from life insurance, sufficient 
to assure bare comforts for their de- 
pendents for life. 

Third, to practically all of this group, 


therefore, life and disability insurance af- 
fords their one and only solution to thes¢ 
very grave problems. 

Fourth, not only is life and disability 
insurance the only possibility but, most 
fortunately for this group, it stands ab- 
solutely alone as the one estate to be 
purchased on the instalment plan in 
which, if death or disability arises after 
a single payment, the plan automatically 
completes itself. 

Fifth, as if this opportunity which life 
insurance alone offers were not enough, 
with life insurance we offer through our 
settlement options the tremendous bene- 
fit of the management, care and invest- 
ment of this unique estate. The record 
of the past years, and especially the last 
four referred to in the paragraph quoted, 
speaks far more forcibly than anything 
we can add. 

Sixth, this life insurance estate mor«¢ 
than practically any other is accorded 
special benefits in the way of exemption 
from taxes and claims of creditors. 

Last, at the very interview in which an 
agent offers all this, the picture of this 
man’s family throughout their life can 
be analyzed and sums provided and set 
aside to meet all the circumstances that 
may reasonably be expected to arise 
throughout the future 

“In short,” said Mr. Voorhees, “we 
offer the only adequate estate which this 
great body of citizens can ever purchase. 
We offer it on the instalment plan, which 
enables them to buy. We sell with life 
insurance perhaps the soundest financial 
and investment management to be ob- 
tained, with guarantees of principal and 
minimum rate of income Last but not 
least we guarantee more abundantly than 
can be obtained from any other source 


Energy, Intellect Factors 
Discussed by Dr. Twitmyer 


Success in the process of selling aside 


from the psychological factors of stimu- 
lated desire, defeated resistance, etc., on 
the part of the purchaser, results from 
the integrated force of four aspects of 


the seller’s 
Edwin B 
versity of 


psychological make-up, Dr. 
Twitmyer, head of the Uni- 
Pennsylvania department of 
psychology, told the Philadelphia Sales 
Congress yesterday. These are: 

The amount of disposable energy avail- 


able Every activity dissipates energy 
and the used energy is directly propor- 
tional to the load. Selling offers no ex- 
ception to this formula 


The level of 


Intellect expresses 


intellectual functioning. 
itself in the com- 
mand of facts within a specific field and 
that broader knowledge which is an in- 
strument in the establishment of atti- 
tudes of respect — confidenc« 


The ability to display a repetitive per- 
formance with pe The usual ex 
planation for reduced efficiency is 
fatigue, but careful scrutiny usually re- 


that the mail man will deliver our checks 
to our prospect’s family in amounts and 
at times which will most nearly assure 
that that family will go on living as 
nearly as possible as it would have lived 


had the prospect survived and main 
tained his earning power. Just add to 
this, if you need any addition to give 
you a burning dynamic enthusiasm about 
this sales method, the fact that if he 
does live — maintain his earning power 
until old age puts him on the shelf eco- 
nomically ,< very estate which would 
have produced these marvelous results 
had he not lived enables him to retire 
upon the well-earned fruits of a sound, 
conservative investment plan. 

“Would that every life insurance 


agent in America might solemnly ponder 
this fact—that had life insurance been 
sufficiently ‘burned up’ with all that it 
offered in the way of individual and so- 
cial benefit and had this burning en- 
thusiasm been backed by the necessary 
knowledge which an agent must have to 
work this outstanding sales method, 
many thousands who for the past four 
years have groped miserably under the 
paralyzing financial blows suffered from 
other investment plans would have been 
saved tremendous grief and unhappiness. 
Inasmuch as ‘we might have done it unto 
one of the least of these’ . Inasmuch 
as we may do it in the future unto many 


of the least of these, we face golden 
opportunities—in commissions, yes, but 
in something which surely is worth far 
more; namely, self-satisfaction — that 
comes from accomplishment and well- 
doing. 

‘Golden opportunities such as these 
do not come from a mere desire nor 


can they be seized through opportunism 
and catch-as-catch-can life insurance 
selling Like everything else worth 
while in life, it must be relentlessly pur- 
sued. The life insurance agents of this 
country will grasp those opportunities di- 
rectly in proportion as they realize and 
are discontented with outworn oppor- 
tunist sales methods and educate them- 
selves constantly until knowledge of this 
whole plan and all that it involves is 
obtained. When that happens we will 
not need to worry about the enthusiasm 
of that agent. Given that knowledge and 
the inevitable enthusiasm resulting from 
it, the realizing of golden opportunities 
will take care of itself. Each agent must 
first ask himself this question: Am I 
willing to pay the price to buy that which 
will place money in my pocket and place 
me in the growing ranks of real life un- 
derwriters.” 


distaste, disgust 
change, etc. 


veals pyramiding, ennui, 
disinclination, desire for 


The amount or level of intellig rence, 
defined as the ability to solve what is a 
new problem for the individual. Every 


non-repetitive performance requires so- 


lution in some degrec 


Max Hemmendinger Discusses 


Benefits of Reading Habit 


\ thoughtful and scholarly talk on 
reading was made by Max Hemmen- 
dinger, special agent of the Mutual Bene- 


fit, before the Philadelphia Sales Con 
Thursday. 


“The great object 


vress on 
and uncommon ad- 
vantage of the use of books,” he said, 
“is that it is an easily available, inex- 
pensive and most pleasurable aid to the 
development of the critical faculties. 
Evaluation, judgment, criticism, must be 
the aim of all education, while the higher 
the degree of evaluation, the greater be- 
self-sufficiency and individ- 
‘Judge not that ye be not judged’: 
can be said for self-de velop- 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


GeorGe WILLARD SMITH, President 
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3 M. La Mont Sees Lack 
Of Judicial Harmony 


TALKS AT A. & H. CLUB, N. Y. 
litan Life V.-P. Sees Policies 
Tee Conctoued Differently in Some 
Courts; Annual Election Held 


Stewart M. LaMont, third vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life in charge 
of accident and health, who is one of 
the foremost field, 
brought the 1933-34 season of the \cci- 
dent & Health Club of New York to a 
successful close with his talk last night 
which centered on future problems of 
the business. The affair, well attended, 
was held at the Fraternity Clubs Build- 
ing, New York, with Ray Us Hills, Creat 
\merican Indemmnity, the president, as 
toastmaster. Fred G. Cloos, secretary, 
with the Metropolitan Life, was in charge 


pioneers in this 


of arrangements . 
Being the annual meeting, election of 


(Continued on Page 37) 


L. Brackett Bishop Passes 
Away After Long Illness 


The passing of L. Brackett Bishop at 
his home in the Auditorium Hotel, Chi- 
cago, last week removes one whose namc 
was linked with life insurance productive 
activities for many years. Mr. Bishop 
retired from active work in 1926. He 
was a little over 80 years of age and in 
recent years had been quite deaf and at 
the end was stricken also with blindness. 

Mr. Bishop was born in Boston, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1854. He was educated in pub- 
lic and private schools of that city and 
was a former president of the New Eng- 
land Society of Chicago and an officer 
of the Society of Mayflower Descendants 
of Illinois. 

Mr. Bishop had been connected with 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life for more 
than half a century, having been general 
agent in Chicago for the company for 
forty-seven years when he retired on a 
pension in 1926. He had served as pres- 
ident of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters in 1912 and also had been 
president of the Chicago Life Under- 
writers Association. For the past four 
years Mr. Bishop had suffered periods of 
illness and although he experienced in- 
creasing infirmities his mental vigor was 
maintained to the last. He is survived by 
his widow and one son, Major Ridgeway 


Y. Bishop. 


Connecticut General’s New 
Familiy Income Trust Form 


The Connecticut General has brought 
outa Family Income Policy with incom 
periods for ten, fifteen or twenty years 
This family income plan of the Conneeti- 
cut General is provided by means of a 
special trust agreement issued with any 
regular policy other than term. The cx- 
tra premium for the family income trust 
agreement is the same regardless of the 
plan of insurance. If the policy includes 
disability benefits and premiums are 
waived on account of disability, the extra 
premium for the family income trust 
agreement will be waived along with th« 
regular policy premium. 


W. B. COMBS OREGON MANAGER 
The Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis has appointed W. Biddk 
Combs general agent for the company 
with headquarters in Portland, Ore. 
Mr. Combs is one of Portland’s better 
known life insurance men, having for 
Many years been a partner in the Combs 
\geney Tepresenting the National Life 
et U.S. A. He has for many years 
taken an active part in insurance activi- 
ues in and about Portland, being past 
President and past secretary of the Ac- 
cident & Health Managers Club of Ore- 
son, and a member of the Life Man- 
agers Club of Oregon, and the Life Un 
derwriters Association of that. state. 


Late News 


In Philadelphia April 24 will be held 
a conference of college presidents, trust 
officers, life insurance companies, law- 
yers, life producers which will try to 
arrive at a definite program of proce- 
dure in connection with the whole idea 


of utilizing life insurance for college and 
philanthropic financing. 
* * * 

\ testimonial campaign to W. G. Fit- 

tine, Equitable Society manager, New 


York, twenty-five vears with Society, re 
sulted in) paid-for business of $1,415,084 


Reading Habits 
(Continued from Page 12) 


ment? Yet it cannot be too often re- 
peated: to cultivate a literary taste, 
whatever the particular study, is at onec 
the most efficient instrument of self- 
education and the purest source of en- 
joyment the world affords. Writing on 
criticism an English essayist had this to 
say: ‘We are all critics: and the pro- 
fessional critic is only one who writes 
and prints where others think or speak. 
So when we are irritated by him, as we 
all are, we should remember that his 
perversities are probably our own, the 


Catch Prospect on Positive 
Mental Swing, Dawson Advice 


that 
negative to positive attitudes constantly 


Knowing prospects swing from 
during a sales presentation is important 
for a salesman, so that he will not take 
negative answers too seriously, C. Pres- 
ton Dawson, production manager of the 
William H. Beers agency, New England 
Mutual Life in New York, told the Phila 
delphia Sales Congress yesterday 

Mr.) Dawson that, “The 


said first 


difference being that he exposes himself 
in public, while we are fools in private.’ 
“It should not be thought that becaus« 


we may have read some of the great 
writers in school days that we are 
through with them. Justice Holmes, in 


an introduction of “The Spirit of -the 
Laws,’ wrote: “To read the great works 
of the past with an intelligent appre- 
ciation, is one of the last achievements 
of a studious life. That may be tragic: 
it is not serious. What he possibly meant 
is that it wants a great intelligence to 
appreciate fully a superior mind. If 
reading a work gives pleasure some ap- 
preciation remains, while every re-read- 
ing increases perception.” 


fundamental law of human nature that 
we must recognize in selling is what we 
choose to call the negative-positive swing 
of the human mind. In other words 
whenever we are confronted with a new 
problem our minds will swing like a 
pendulum from negative to positive and 
will continue this swing until we reach 
a decision. At one moment we are fa- 
vorably inclined to act on the problem 
at hand and taking advantage of the 
opportunity offered. At another moment 
we are negatively inclined toward ac 
tion on the problem 


“Recognition of this law should mak« 
a salesman realize that the first neva 
tive given by a prospect is not 
sarily final and should not be taken too 
seriously. Most salesmen, because they 
will not recognize the psychology in- 
volved, do take the first turn-down as 
final. They may argue a few minutes 
longer but arguing rarely gets them any 
where and in the end they usually leave 
the prospect empty handed 


neces 


“Proper recognition of this law would 
indicate to the salesman that he should 
be prepared and have his ideas so or- 
ganized that he can stay with his pros 
pect through several of these negativ« 
swings in the hope that ultimately the 
negatives will all be and a 
positive attitude of mind replace them.” 


overcome 








Ir COULDN’T HAPPEN— 


But What If (t DID? 


* 


IF every NYNL policyholder = 
asked for the cash surrender or — 
. . —— : —— 
loan value of his policy—what | © 
ao 
would be the result? =r 
ences 
lhe answer to that question provides — 

. . eye ———— 
astonishing proof of the ability of well Ss: 
managed life insurance companies to =———— 
withstand the shocks all companies — — 
have met since 1929 and yet, at the 5 
same time, to handle their affairs so as o 
to be today in better position to meet —— 















































unusual demands than ever before. = 


Mere is the Answer! 
“If the bonds held by the Company 


at the end of the year were sold at 
actual market quotations, the money 


received, together with the cash on 
hand December 31, 1933, would pay 
98.6 per cent of these cash demands. » 
Such cash and bonds represent less 4 


than half of the Company’s assets.” L 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Ga 


O. J ARNOLD, pacsmext 


STRON G~ Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 
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Adopts Code of Ethics 


Edward A. Woods Co.’s Plank Embraces Relationships With 
Clients, Beneficiaries, Company, Competitors, Life 
Underwriters Association and Staff 


The Edward A. Woods Co., Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, Pittsburgh, the 
country’s largest agency in volume and 
number of lives written, has adopted the 
following code of ethics: 

Life insurance has proved itself to be 

institution 
the 


a great co-operative social 


the four nation’s 


years of 


during 





WILLIAM M. DUFF 
President, Edward A. Woods Co. 


greatest economic depression. As such 
it seems desirable that the institution 
should have a “Code of Ethics” 
ing ideals beyond those of a commer- 
However, no code or set 


express- 


cial business. 
of rules can cover every conceivable situ- 
ation. The intent is that everyone as- 
sociated with the Edward A. Woods Co. 
shall try to establish the following rela- 
tionships to the mutual interest of all 
concerned : 
Relationship with the Client 


His interest shall be considered para- 
mount in all transactions and his affairs 
confidential. It is the intent of the agent, 
the agency, and the society to render the 
highest type of service at all times. 

In order to properly serve as an ad- 
visor, every agent should be qualified by 
the proper training and education to in- 
telligently serve his clients. Every com- 
petent underwriter will attempt to keep 
informed at all times in all matters per- 
taining to this business. Those who are 
qualified to undertake the necessary 
steps should qualify for the Chartered 
Life Underwriter designation. 

All clients shall be treated fairly with 
no discrimination between them in price; 
no attempt to offer a rebate and no ef- 
fort to twist the policies of this or any 
other company. 

Every effort shall be made to give the 
client a justified and abiding faith in 
the Institution of Life Insurance. 


Relationship with the Beneficiary 


The work of the agent is not done until 
a policy has matured and so far as pos- 
sible has fulfilled the wishes of the in- 
sured. At maturity, it becomes the duty 
of the agent to see that the widow, the 
mother, or whoever the beneficiary, is 
given the service that will carry out to 
the fullest possible measure the insured’s 
wishes 

Relationship with the General Agent 
\n agent’s loyalty to his agency or- 


ganization, his superior officers and fel- 
low agents: is not only desirable but 
necessary. His aim should be to co- 
operate with and never compete with his 
associates. 

Loyalty is two-sided. The general 
agent shall aim to select only fit, quali- 
fied men and women to engage in the 
business, to train and inspire those se- 
lected, and to weed out promptly those 
proven incapable or misplaced. 

The general agent should protect his 
associates against dishonest representa- 
tives of his own or other companies, the 
spotter, the tipster, the one-case broker, 
and other rake-off men 

So far as possible, part-time contracts 
should be replaced with whole-time con- 
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tracts as fast as reasonably can be done. 


Relationship with the Company 

The agent shall be loyal to the com- 
pany which he has selected, cherishing 
an abiding faith in the concern which 
he represents, remembering that to a cli- 
ent, the agent is the company and that 
it will be judged by the agents’ actions. 
Relationship with Fellow Underwriters 

It should be the aim of every repre- 
sentative to afford a fair and square deal 
to his fellow underwriters, whether a 
member of his own agency or a repre- 
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sentative of some other OTrganizatiop 
The Golden Rule is not only good poli 
but good business. : 

Relationship with the Fellow Manager 


It should be the aim of the gener 
agent to recruit, hire, and train a 
and women of his own selection. Hay. 
ing in mind the cost in time and mone, 
necessary to bring a recruit to the fn 
of successful performance, the fair gen. 
eral agent or manager will never seek 
an interview with the agent of another 
and rarely, if ever, will he hire such ap 
agent. 

Should a situation arise where the 
agent of one company desires to mak 
a change to another, the general agent 
or manager should first contact the gep. 
cral agent whose representative is seek 
ing a change. 

Relationship with the Life Under. 

writers’ Association 

Just as life insurance has been built 
through co-operation, so have the stand. 
ards of life underwriting been established 
and raised through the co-operative éf. 
forts of  right-minded — underwriters 








through their membership in the loca 
life underwriters’ association. 
thinking and permanent agent will be- 
long to and be a supporter of his loca 
and national association. 


HARRY MERKIN’S NEW POST 

Harry Merkin has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the Alfred B. Levy 
agency of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, Philadelphia. A graduate of the 
Philadelphia Central High School he was 
also graduated from Temple College of 
Pharmacy and became a druggist. In 
1926 he went into life insurance with the 
Equitable and has qualified for the con- 
pany’s club conventions, producing as 
much as $400,000 a year. 


Rising Tide of Sales 


(Continued from Page 6) 
drop in the cost of living his living ex- 
penses, which were $3,000 in 1929, may 
have been reduced to $2,700, leaving him 
just about enough to keep his present 
life insurance in force. Suppose he re- 


ceives a 10% increase in pay; does this } 


A right- | 


——— 


mean merely a 10% increase in his abil- | 


ity to buy new insurance? No! That 
$300 increase actually doubles his premi- 
um paying capacity. Previous to the in- 
crease his income had been $3,000, his 
living expenses $2,700, leaving him a 
margin of $300. But when his income 
is increased to $3,300 his margin for m- 
vestment and the purchase of durable 
goods jumps from $300 to $600, o 
doubles. s 

“It is for this reason that opportunities 
for the insurance salesman are increas 
ing much faster than the national income 


itself. That is why a 10% increase in the | 
national income may mean a 100% mm | 


crease in the money available for the 
purchase of life insurance. : 

“In my opinion we should sce a rapid 
increase in the sale of life insurance from 
now on. The American public is sold 
on life insurance as never before. The 
competition of other investment media 
has shrunk to almost nothing. It has 
been only the lack of money to pay fo 
new life insurance which has held back 
sales in the past year. That deficiency 
is being rapidly remedied. The surplus 
available for the purchase of life insuf 
ance is now increasing much faster than 
the national income as a whole. Noth 
ing can stop a rising tide of life insurance 
sales under such circumstances.” 
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00% Increase In 
semen Candidates 


1600 TO TAKE EXAMINATIONS 

: Management Institute Has 

be ea 134 Certificates and Four 
Associateships to Date 








Life Office Management Association 


Institute examinations will be taken this 
vear by about 1,600 employes of seventy 
life companies, an increase of 100% in 
the number of candidates for the Insti- 
tute degrees over 1933, it has been an- 
nounced by Frank L. Rowland, secretary 
of the association. The dates are May 7 
inclusive. 

go ig ae are is sponsored by the Life 
Office Management Association for the 
purpose of providing an educational pro- 
oram for the non-technical employes of 
member companies. The study course is 
divided into three parts—Part I, compre- 
hending the “Principles of Life Insur- 
ance,” 1S covered in four examinations. 
Candidates successfully completing this 
part of the course are granted a certifi- 
cate. 

The completion of Course II, “Ad- 
vanced Life Insurance,” entitles the stu- 
dent to an associateship in the Institute. 
Course III consists of graduate work, the 
student selecting a major and minor sub- 
iect from the field of home office admin- 
istration. Upon completion of Course 
III the student is awarded a fellowship 
in the L. O. M. A. Institute. 

\ considerable number of companies 
conduct classroom work through the win- 
ter months, assisting in the preparation 
of students for the Institute examina- 
tions. 

One hundred and thirty-four certifi- 
cates and four associateship degrees have 
been granted to date. The Institute 
work has been given under the direction 
ff an educational committee consisting 
of Herbert N. Hamilton, Union Central, 
chairman; Charles M. Taylor, Provident 
Mutual, Harry H. Allen, Mutual Bene- 
fit; O. D. Newton, London Life. 





Mortgage Outlook 
(Continued from Page 9) 


dent's Proclamation requesting that len- 
iency be shown by all lenders during the 
emergency,” said Mr. Woodruff. “This 
has resulted in an increase of unpaid in- 
terest. Not only where the mortgager 
was unable to pay but also in cases 
where payment could and should have 
been made was money withheld. Hap- 
pily, this situation has shown a distinct 
improvement since the first of the year. 

“The Farm Credit Administration, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
and the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion were all established for the purpose 
of aiding the owner of property mort- 
gaged. We have co-operated with all 
of these organizations, and our relations 
with them have been on a most satis- 
tactory basis. 

“We now hold bonds for over $5,000,- 
') issued by the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation taken in exchange for mort- 
cage loans which were in distress, and 
tnder the provision of recent legislation 
these bonds are to be guaranteed by the 
Government.” , 


POLICYHOLDER SENDS LEADS 

One of the policyholders of the Mu- 
tual Life of New York who is drawing 
disability benefits recently sent the S. B. 
Love Agency of the company at Rich- 
mond, Va., the names of three prospects. 
These were turned over to the nearest 


agent who wrote three applications on 
his first trip, 





LICENSES REVOKED 


Superintendent Van Schaick has re- 
— the life agents’ licenses of Leon 
we Joseph C. Handshoe, Gustav 
Mov Superior Risks, Inc., Edward A. 
' bony Louis P. Cohen and Kenneth 

ite. 


Wightman Writes Textbook 


On Insurance Accounting 


E. C. Wightman, vice-president and 
controller of the Lincoln National Life, 
is the author of “Life Insurance Ac- 
counts” which has just been published 
by the Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation. The book contains about 300 
pages with many forms, cuts and illus- 
trations. 

The author states in the preface of 
this book that “its fundamental purpose 
is to serve as a textbook for students of 
life insurance accounting; however, it is 
hoped that it may be of a provocative 
nature to the extent of directing greater 
attention to the accounting needs of life 
insurance companies and thereby pro- 
moting the adoption of better account- 
ing methods.” 

Copies of this book are available 
through the Life Office Management As- 
sociation Institute, Box 885, Cincinnati, 
O., at $3.50 per copy. 





H. S. HATFIELD JOINS M. W. MACK 





Will Be Production Manager in Cincin- 
nati; Formerly Recht & Kutcher 
Field Supervisor 

H. S. “Pete” Hatfield, who has been a 
field supervisor with Recht & Kutcher, 
general agents for Northwestern Mutual 
Life in New York City, became produc- 
tion manager with the M. W. Mack gen- 
eral agency of the company at Cincin- 
nati, O., effective April 16. Mr. Hat- 
field has had a wide experience as a 
solicitor and organizer of a district agen- 
cy field, having been associated with his 
father in the life insurance business for 
ten years. He completed the company’s 
educational course in June, 1929. Mr. 
Hatfield is a native of Topeka, Kan., 
where he was born in 1902. He was 
educated in the Bedford, Ind., High 
School, Culver Military Academy and is 
a graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


What Is Happening To 


Albany Insurance Bills 

The New York State Assembly has 
passed and sent to the Governor these 
O’Brien bills: 

Amending the insurance law, in relation to 
the agents of health and accident insurance cor- 
porations; amending the insurance law, prohib- 
iting insurance companies from making loans to 
officers, directors, agents, trustees or employes; 
bill in relation to application of agent's certif- 
cate of authority; bill amending section 83 of 
the insurance law relative to distribution of 
surplus by life insurance companies; bill amend 
ing subdivision 5, section 70, insurance law, by 
providing casualty companies may take on cer- 
tain additional lines of coverage. 

The Senate passed and sent to the 
Governor the Garnjost bill amending Sec- 
tion 150 by extending kinds of insurance 
Marine companies May cover. 

The Senate also passed and sent to 
the Governor the Garnjost bill amend- 
ing the insurance law in relation to an- 
nual reports from insurance corpora- 
tions. 


Bills Defeated 


The Senate defeated the O’Brien bill 
(Int. 961) in relation to investment of 
capital and surplus of insurance compa- 
nies other than life. It also defeated 
the O’Brien bill relative to expenses of 
examinations of rating organizations. In 
each case the customary motion was 
made to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was defeated and that the motion 
lie on the table. 

The Senate has passed and sent to the 
Assembly the D. T. O’Brien bill amend- 
ing the insurance law in relation to ap- 
prenticeship of insurance brokers. 

The Senate Banks committee on April 
17 reported the O’Brien bill (Senate 
Intro. No. 1501) adding new Section &86 
banking law to permit banking institu- 
tions, savings and loan associations or 
safe deposit companies to procure fidel- 
ity insurance covering all officers and 
employes having access to money or se- 
curities; also insurance against loss from 
burglary. This is the old bill directed 
against the London Lloyd's. 





























methods. All prospects 


any other selling endeavor. 


vice to policyholders. 


MICHIGAN 
NORTH DAKOTA 





IN THE FIELD 


In the field where the sales are made, the life underwriter 
meets the challenge of changing conditions and sales 
have the 
needs, but demand a versatility of service unmatched in 


Every field man of The Great-West Life has behind him 
a highly organized agency service. Modern policies cov- 
ering every life insurance and annuity need, agents’ sell- 
ing courses, agents’ conventions, direct mail canvass and 
other sales aids, activities and services, furnish him with 
an equipment to meet every challenge. 


Fieldwise, this Company's development is ever aimed at 
bringing the Company closer to the policyholder and to 
the agent. Good service to field men ensures good ser- 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Operating in 
ILLINOIS 
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“And I suppose the usual com- 
missions?” 


“No here’s the big point, my 
contract with the Continental 
American assures me a RE- 
TIREMENT INCOME. In 
other words my efforts now 
are going to automatically take 
care of me in old age.” 


If you are looking ahead and 
planning for the years to 
come, you owe it to yourself 
to read this booklet, “An Ex- 
tra Reward." Send for it 
to-day. 





Wilmington--Delaware 


FOR AGENCY MATTERS ADDRESS 
GEORGE A. MARTIN, Vice-President 
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SALES CONTESTS 


By M. Zenn Kaufman 


No. 2 Setting the Contest Theme 





A fair question to ask is, “Why use 


any theme?” Why not just hang up the 


prize on a hook and tell the men to go 
after it? 

The answer lics in a simple examina- 
tion of human nature. The first advan- 
tage lies in the value of any change in 
scenery. Business to the average insur- 
ance salesman is humdrum. It runs along 
in grooves with very little in the way 
of novelty. The new contest theme is a 
practical remedy and offers that needed 
change in scenery. It stimulates the in- 
terest of the men. 

It turns work into play. Let’s agree 
that in this respect it does something 
less than a 100% job. Still, it is a step in 
the right direction and since we all play 
harder than we work there is much to be 
gained by any maneuvre that puts an ele- 
ment of play into a job. Play recalls 
boyhood and summons to battle the kind 
of energy required for the pastime of 
younger days. 

Of course, we could almost fill this 
newspaper merely by printing a list of 
and describing the various themes which 
have been used for contests. Readers 
know most of them although they may 
not have heard of all of the ramifications 
of each. 

The old stand-bys, of course, are the 
horse race, boat race, foot race, auto 
race, the aeroplane race, the trip to the 
North Pole or around the world. Then 
there are such games as baseball, foot- 
ball, golf, fishing and prize fights. Then 
the seasonal contests such as the turkey, 
September harvest, straw hat and Christ- 
mas sock contests. 

Next you have the climbing contest, 
an example of which is the step-ladder, 
thermometer, mountain climbing, hearth- 
stone. Some other contests are those 
built around a theme of honor to some- 
one. Among these are the anniversary 
contest, achievement contest, this Month 
for Our President, That Month for Our 
Sales Manager. Finally, we have the 
extra-curricular activities, examples of 
which are wild game hunts, gold rushes, 
wars, beauty -contests, cowboy round- 
ups, trips to the Summer home of the 
boss, deer hunts, endurance flights, mar- 
athons and other long distance records, 
and ever so many more, or some of 
which you have never heard. In fact, 
no list is complete nor can be as in- 
genuity enters in these campaigns and 
new contest plans are constantly being 


invented. There is no limit to the scope 
of a brilliant mind in concocting one of 
these affairs for captivating the atten- 


tion, stimulating the interest and arous- 


ing the enthusiasm of the field force. 
What Is the Best Theme? 
The big problem confronting those 


about to run a contest is not to see how 
long a list can be prepared. but rather 
to find the one theme that fits the spe- 
cific problems. 

Factors to be considered include these: 

Season. Trv to use a seasonal scene 
This is not absolutely necessary, but if 
the contest can ride on popular current 
interest that will help 

Type of men. Some themes are a lit- 
tle too complicated for an average sales 
force. T know of a fine contest based 
on contract bridge, but it is only prac- 











tical when used on a small but fine crew 
of men. 

Organization. If the natural divisions 
of a game don’t fit the organization, the 
plan may look ridiculous. 

Change in Pace. Try to make your 
next contest as different in every respect 
as possible from the last one. However, 
there is no harm in making an annual 
event of a certain contest. Tradition 
builds interest. 

Timeliness. One company ran a con- 
test based upon the theme of “The Big 
Bad Wolf.” That was good psychology. 
One also was based on a “Come up and 
see me some time” theme, which tied up 
with widespread interest in the Mae 
West motion picture. 

In Atlanta there was used an aeroplane 
contest at the time that the New York- 
Atlanta air mail was inaugurated. 

Stick to One Theme. Don’t put two 
themes in one contest; don’t complicate 
the matter; otherwise, it will be a ques- 
tion of running a two ring circus. 


Fitting the Theme to Your Business 


In fitting the theme and adapting it to 
one’s particular business it is to be re- 
membered that there may be several 
ways in which to adapt it and that some 
one of these is probably the best for 
you. 

Take baseball as an example. There 
are all kinds of ways to run a baseball 
contest and these will vary from actually 
duplicating the method of playing the 
game down to the other extreme which 
simply uses baseball scenery and gives 
each man a run for every sale he makes. 
\ simple theme like a horse race can be 
run in four different dimensions. The 
team story can be run on a basis of rac- 


ing stables. Classifications of the dif- 
ferent men can be made under the titles 
of thoroughbreds, placers and “also 
rans.” 


\nother dimension can be added by 
imagining a box office at the race track 
with total receipts representing the total 
volume of sales with the provision if the 


box office or gate runs over a certain 
figure the purses will be increased in 
value. And some astute contest runner 


will probably figure out a way to make 
use of the bookmaker (and bets) and 
place him in a contest of this particular 
kind, thus offering a fifth dimension of 
scoring. Don’t accept the most obvious 
method of scoring as the only one. See 
if vou can’t put a fresh slant behind the 
old themes. 


A Clever Theme 
\s I said previously there is still lots 
of room for imagination in picking con- 
test themes. To illustrate: the Westing- 
house Co. ran a contest a few years ago 


which can be very well applied in the 
insurance field. 
Tt was a Search for Missing Sales. 


Many persons cherish a suppressed de- 
be a detective. Anything sug- 
gesting the thrill and excitement of that 
vocation has irresistible charm. Book 
dealers tell us that detective and mys- 
tery stories are as popular as ever. Movie 
houses pack for mystery stories and this 


sire to 


Search for Missing Sales uses as its 
emotional basis the intense interest in 
mvstery stories. Every salesman is a 


detective, the quota is represented by a 





total of missing sales and it is the job 
of every sleuth to go out and find his 
share of the volume. Clues are canvass- 
ing hints. 

A New York company ran a Wood- 
Chopping contest last year at the time 
of Washington’s Birthday. 

The organization was divided into two 
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built around some event of importa, 

in the history of a company. One aq 4 
pany ran a contest coincident with 4, 
erection of a new building. Aside fy, 
the straight selling volume of the cont 
the company gained immeasurably fro, 
the morale that was created by dramas, 
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Courtesy New England Telephone ( 


Mae West Idea Used by Employes of Telephone Company in Providence in Sales 
Campaign 


teams and each side hacked away at its 
own tree, trying to fell it first. A bulle- 
tin of selling ideas was issued called 
“Selling Sparks” with ideas that were 
to help the men to sharpen their axes 
to help them fell the trees quicker. 
Building Interest 

Of course, the depression brought quite 
a string of recovery themes and one of 
the best of these is the “Turn Your 
Own Corner” idea. The title, of course, 
suggests the nature of the contest. 

Interest in contests can frequently be 


PITTSBURGH’S 13TH CONGRESS 
Lowell Thomas, E. C. Sparver, Manuel 
Camps and Dr. G. B. Van Arsdall 
on Program For Next Week 

The Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Sales 
Congress to be held next Friday, April 
27, will feature as a headline speaker 
Lowell Thomas, author and radio com- 
mentator. 

Insurance headliners on the program 
are E. C. Sparver, director of agencies, 
Reliance Life; Manuel Camps, Jr., gen- 
eral agent for the Penn Mutual Life in 
Boston, and Dr. George B. Van Arsdall, 
field instructor of the Equitable Society 
This, the thirteenth annual congress, will 
be held at the Hotel William Penn. 

A novelty will be local Pittsburgh 
problems discussed by the city’s leading 
producers. 


print type of bulletin was issued o 
which the men were supposed to cot 
struct their own building quicker tha 
the actual building was being erected. Ar 
anniversary is a good theme and s0i 
moving into a new home. 

The annual conventions provide an it 
teresting and practical theme. Thes 
should be dramatized with a picture 0 
the salesmen moving toward the conver 
tion with the trip to the convention 9 
ing to the man who “sells” himself ther: § 
first. 
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RHODEBECK’S NEW POST — 

Richard Rhodebeck, twelve years " 
life insurance agency work, is now wit 
Allen & Schmidt, New England Mutt} 


in New York, as assistant to L. CJ 
Moore. brokerage manager. For - : 
vears Mr. Rhodebeck was with # 


Clancy TD. Connell agency of the Prov: 
dent Mutual; and its predecessors, We! 4 
& Connell and Graham C. Wells ast 








cies. He also worked for Louis E. .: 
cutt, Provident agent who edits the 
Connell Door Knob. 
VA. EXEMPTION PASSED _ 
The Virginia bill exempting benefit: | 
aries of group life from liens, atta’) 


- . : & 
ments or executions for judgment ¥/ 





passed by the general assembly there by 
fore it adjourned. 
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A VISIT TO BOSTON 


H. Arthur Schmidt, President General Agents Association of 
New England Mutual, Presents “Dividend Appreciation” 
Letters to President George Willard Smith of 
Company; Allen & Schmidt Quota Men 
Also Visit Company 





Sitting L. 
King, John H. Marriott. 


In the office of President George 
Willard Smith of the New England Mu- 
tual on Thursday of last week H. Arthur 
Schmidt, president of the New England 
Mutual Life General Agents Association, 
and member of Allen & Schmidt, New 
York, presented Mr. Smith with a vol- 
ume of letters written by general agents 


and agents of the company 
tion of the action of the 
Fall in maintaining the same scale of 
dividends for the next twelve months. 
The letters, written on parchment, were 
bound in morocco and were hand illumi- 
nated. With Mr. Smith were a number 
of members of the Allen & Schmidt 
agency who had sane the quota in the 


in apprecia- 
company last 


January eampaig 

The Baste cf the volume was 
an echo of a conference in the office of 
President Smith last November when a 


general agents associa- 
to discuss produc- 
The commit- 


committee of the 
tion went to Boston 
tion plans for the future. 


Group Hospitalization 


to R.: Thomas H. Hodgkinson, 
Standing L. to R.: Glover S. Hastings, 
O'Keefe, W. J. Doherty, Wm. P. Hoyt, Laurence C. Tuttle, J. T. 
Jr. Edward S. Russell, George L. Hunt. 


Wheeler 
Bertram J. 


D. Cornwell, 


H. Arthur Schmidt, 


President Schmidt, 
Vice-President Earle W. Brailey, A. C. 
Utter, William H. Beers, Paul F. Curtis 
and H. G. Swanson of the general agents 
association. Later, the committee de- 
cided upon certain sales campaigns for 
the year 1934, and dedicated January to 
“dividend appreciation month.” It was 
a great success, applications received for 
life insurance, annuities excluded, being 
47% more than the previous January, 
making a new January high. Fifty-four 
agencies of the company recorded gains. 
For the first quarter of 1934 the company 
made a gain over 1933 of 44.7% in appli- 
cations and 36.5% in paid business. The 
Allen & Schmidt agencies in the first 
quarter of 1934 had a gain of 68% on 
life business, annuities excluded. 

While in Boston Mr. Schmidt ad- 
dressed the Albert H. Curtis agency. On 
this page is a picture of members of the 
Allen & Schmidt agency who made their 
quota in the first three months of 1934 
and were guests of the head office. 


tee consisted of 


Plan of Metropolitan 


(Continued from Page 1) 


added to an existing accident and health 
policy those covered in the existing pol- 
Icy may accept or reject the new cover- 
age without prejudicing their regular ac- 
cident and health coverage, but the hos- 
pitalization benefits may not be made ef- 
fective on any employe unless a high 
percentage of the employes then covered 
under the accident and health policy ac- 
cept such hospitalization benefits as well. 

The plan, as thus far developed, is in- 
tended to cover, in general, only non- 
occupational accidents and diseases. No 
benefits will be provided for operation, 
surgical or medical fees: nor for hos- 
Pitalization resulting from. self-inflicted 
injury, whether sane or insane, or from 
Pregnancy or resulting childbirth or mis- 
carriage. 

As in the case of regular 
dent and health coverage these benefits 
will not be available to employes who 
are seventy years of age or over. 


group acci- 


Tentative Rates Determined 


The Metropolitan Life has decided up 
Na tentative basis of rates of 50 cents 


per month per life or $6 a year. A some- 
what higher rate will be charged where 
there is a high percentage of female em- 
ployes and in industries where there is a 
known high rate of morbidity. 
What Has Been Done In Group 
Hospitalization 

The subject of group hospitalization 
benefits has been widely discussed in 
magazine articles and addresses before 


medical and social groups for several 
years. The committee on the costs of 
medical care, of which Dr. Ray Lyman 


Wilbur, then Secretary of the Interior, 
was chairman, devoted part of its report 
to this subject. This committee, which 
was financed by eight foundations and 
had the co-operation of social welfare 
organizations as well as the medical pro- 
fession, carried on its researches for 
more than five years. 

There has long been a general recog- 
nition of a need for hospitalization bene- 
fits, and as a result a large number of 
communities has tried some modification 
of voluntary group hospitalization. There 
are at least twenty cities in the United 


of lives! 


50 UNION SQUARE 








GUARDIAN 
LIFE NEWS 


Consistent Gains by Guardian Field! 


Business in March, 1934 exceeded that for March, 1933 


by 57% in volume—likewise a 57% increase in number 
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March increase is fifth consecutive monthly gain... 


eighth increase in the nine months of the current Club Year, 


which commenced July 1, 1933. 


The first quarter of 1934 shows a paid-for increase of 


31%—a 48% increase in number of lives! 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 
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States where group hospitalization plans 
have been developed. Among these are 
Brattleboro, Vt., Dallas, Houston and 
San Antonio, Texas, Newark, N. J., Grin- 
nell, Ta. and Rockford, Ill. Medical and 
hospital services have also been devel- 
oped on an industrial basis, group plans 
being evolved for the employes of one 
employer or industry. 

All group hospitalization plans are 
fundamentally similar, in that a number 
of subscribers make periodic payments 
into a common fund which is used to 
purchase certain types of hospital care 
in one or more institutions. They differ 
in such details as the number of partici- 
pating hospitals, the methods of promo- 
tion and administration, the annual dues. 
the enrollment of individuals as well as 
groups, the inclusion of dependents as 
beneficiaries, and the amounts and types 
of hospital services rendered 

The existing group hospitalization plans 
are of two general kinds—that is. those 
that include several hospitals and those 
that represent but one participating hos- 
pital. A “single” hospital plan is one by 
which the subscriber designates at the 
time of his enrollment a specific hospital 
in which he must be cared for under 
the agreement, except for temporary 
service during an emergency. One of the 
best known and largest examples of 
group hospitalization in this country was 
instituted as a sinele hospital plan by 
Bavlor University Hospital in Dallas in 
1930, which by the Spring of 1933 had 
more than 8,000 subscribers. In the same 
citv the Methodist Hospital later en- 
rolled 7,000 subscribers. Still a third 
hospital in that city took up the plan 
and soon also had a large enrollment. 

Two single hospital plans of more than 
ten vears standing are those conducted 
by the Brattleboro Memorial Hospital 
in Vermont and the Community Hospita! 
of Grinnell. Towa. Each of these cities 
has a population of approximately 6,000 
inhabitants, and although no aggressive 
action has been undertaken to enroll 
subscribers, each institution serves about 


500 persons on a fixed periodic payment 
basis 

The city-wide plan at Newark, N. J., 
is sponsored and controlled by the Asso- 
ciated Hospitals of Essex County, Inc., 
composed of representatives of seventeen 
hospitals, all members of the Hospital 
Council of Essex County. In St. Paul 
representatives of eight hospitals have 
united to form the hospital service asso- 
ciation and a similar organization was 
formed in Charleston, W. Va. 

The wide demand for hospitalization 
benefits and the general interest in this 
subject make it an appropriate field for 
the entrance of an insurance company 
It is probable that other companies will 
provide benefits along the general lines 
of the plan announced by the Metropoli- 
tan Life, and that this new type of pro- 
tection will be available to employes as 
group insurance coverage through their 
employer. 


RESUME CONTINENTAL SUIT 

Circuit Judge 0’ org th Ry yan at St. Louis 
has set April 27 and 28 as the dates for 
the final arguments in p Ae Superintend- 
ent of Insurance R. Emmett oe» 
suit for the dissolution of the ntinen 
tal Life of St. Louis on the grounds that 
it is insolvent and had been grossly mis- 
managed. 

Testimony in the long drawn out trial 
terminated before Judge Ryan on April 
12, which was the fifty-seventh day 
the court had been in session on the 
case. The trial started on January 12 
but was twice interrupted—once by the 
serious illness of Theodore Rassieur 
chief counsel for the defense, while on 
another occasion Judge Ryan had to go 
to Chicago for several days 


that 
tnhat 


The case is believed to have set a ne 
endurance record for the equity divisio n 
of the St. Louis Circuit Court. During 


the hearing John J. Manton, the court 
stenographer, estin ated he took approx 


imately 2,600,000 words of testimony, fill 
ing about thirtv-nine shorthand not 
books. 
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Keeping in Touch With the Best Ideas. Checking 
Up With the Man in the Field. A Clearing House 
of Advice and Opinion. Where Do I Fall Down? 
Why Do I Not Get Results I Feel I Am Entitled To? 


Selling Yourself Short 


Life Insurance Salesman: 


“Selling short may or may not be a good 


1 thing from a speculative point of view, 


Mr. Prospective Client, but there is no question at all but that it is a dangerous thing 


to sell yourself short. 


You will always have to pay more each year. 
You never can tell what tomorrow may bring forth. 
that is why, now that you have the facts at hand, acting immediately 
little will accomplish so much.” 


now. 
put things off 
is so profitable, especially when s« 


You can never buy your own value back again at a lower figure. 


That is why it is so important to act 
It is so much easier to 


Imagination 


[Imagination has two qualities: it enables 
us to see the things that we think of, and 
it enables us to endow the things that we 
see through our material eyes with qual- 
ities that others may not see. The latter 
faculty may perhaps be classed as the 
finer form of imagination termed Fancy, 
and we find it predominating in poetic 
imagery. 

Tt may seem a strange assertion that the 
faculty of the poet should have a use— 
a vital, constructive use—in prosaic busi- 
ness, but it certainly has. A gasoline en- 
gine, for instance, to the manufacturer is 
apt to be but a thing of iron and steel 
and brass and babbitt, wrought out by 
mechanical processes in a noisy, smoky 
factory at the cost of so much tabulated 
time and labor and money. 

A yachtsman may look at the engine in 
an entirely different light; he conceives 
it wrought under Thor-like hammers into 
a thing of grace, and beauty, and strength. 
To him it becomes something almost sen- 
tient—a faithful friend that, when howl- 
ing gale and breaking seas threaten his 
destruction, hums cheerily beneath his feet 
a symphony that breathes of rugged viril- 
ity and power and dependability; he feels 


the throbbing, pulsing, vibrant strength 
that is forging ahead, and when “she” 
takes him past the breakwater into the 


harbor his feeling approximates sheer af- 
fection. 

A sales presentation shot through with 
the gold of such imagination must neces- 
sarily contain qualities that unimaginative 
presentations lack. 

To the grown-up the woods at night— 


woods at night. But what of the 
child? To the budding boy or girl in 
whose mind imagination has woven its 
magic threads those woods abound in 
sprites, fairies, imps and gnomes who in 
glades glimmered by the moon above give 
rein to their impish, elfish tricks. 


are the 


Imagination enables us to conjure up 
things that we have seen but do not see 
now (with material eyes), and make them 
live again, vivid and real: and it also 
enables us to take the things that we see 
and give them properties or qualities that 
the unimaginative do not see. 

Imagination in its finest form is a con- 
structive force in the work of the world, 
because it dowers logic and reason with a 
subnormal sense that carries it past its 
own limitations into a still greater sphere. 
Many scientists and inventors have 
achieved their ultimate goal through push- 
ing reason and experiment to the utmost 
limits and bridging the gap with imagina- 
tive power that saw things that did exist, 
but that imagination alone made plain. 

Tmagination through the life insurance 
salesman sees the prospective client’s fu- 
ture state as something to be felt now. 
It deals with the most intangible of all 
commodities and makes it glow, warm and 
radiant as the blazing logs in the open 
hearth. It casts its glow on the faces of 
little children and warms the spread-out 
hands of the old man. It may make us 
feel that outside is the hiting cold of win- 
ter hut inside all is peace and joy, har- 
mony and contentment. Would we not 
have it so and all is well. 


Using Rhetoric 


The effective grouping of words to ob- 
tain the maximum of effectiveness is an 
art 

Aristotle was the earliest writer on this 
art. His “Rhetoric” (325 B. C.) is the 
tangible root from which the art sprang 

Aristotle defined the term as “The fac- 
ulty of perceiving all the possible means 
of persuasion on everv subject.” Its defi 
nition of today closely parallels that of 
Aristotle ages ago, namely, “The art of 
presenting thought in language so as to 
interest others.” 

A rhetorician is a master of the art of 
rhetoric, which means that he is a master 
of the art of influencing others to action 


Selling is the art of influencing others; 
it embodies conviction and persuasion that 
influence others and cause them to act. 

Effective words in circulation, influenc- 
ing readers to buy, represent the rhetorical 
art. The master orator, working for a 
definite end, would he in his field a 
rhetorician, uttering words. The master 
reformer or educator in his field writing 
words in pamphlet or hook would he 
equally a rhetorician. The master-sales- 
man influencing, persuading and convinc- 
ing others is equally a rhetorician—all are 
Presenting thought in lanenage so as _ to 
influence others. All so effectively doing 
are using rhetoric. 


Curing Self -Consciousness 


 C.. Be 

One of the best ways to cure vour self 
consciousness is to forget the relationship 
in which you stand to vour prospective 
client, and become wholely rhed in 
the purpose of your call. which is to nut 
him in a stronger position as far as his 
personal affairs are concerned than he was 
hefore you came to see him 

The moment you become completely ab 


abs 


sorhed in the object of your visit and 
have an absolute faith in your message 
you will lose sclf-consciousness. You are 








only a means to an end as far as your 
prospective client is concerned. So to 
save yourself you must lose yourself. Con- 
centrate with all your might on the things 
you want to accomplish for him. You 
must not think of self but of the best use 
of yourself. 


Vr. Montgomery will answer _ the 
questions of agents regarding their prob- 
lems in the business. Write your ques- 
tions to Mr. Montgomery at The Eastern 
Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street. 


NAMES COMPTROLLER 


General American Life Puts Percy G. 
Hartnett in Charge of That De- 
partment; His Career 
Walter W. Head, president of the 
General American Life of St. Louis, has 
announced the appointment of Percy G. 
Hartnett as comptroller for the company. 
The appointment was approved by the 
executive committee of the company’s 

board of directors. 

Mr. Hartnett was formerly one of the 
senior representatives in St. Louis for 
Price, Waterhouse & Co., accountants. 
He began his career with that firm in 
1919. At various times he was stationed 
in the West and Southwest and also did 
special assignments for the company in 
New York City. 

A native of Scotland, he studied ac- 
counting in Washington University, St. 
Louis. During the World War he served 
for four and one-half years as a member 
of the Fourth Mounted Rifles of the 
Canadian Infantry. He saw service in 
Belgium, France and in Russia, north 
of Archangel. He was in command of 
an expedition in Northern Russia near 
the White Sea and won special recog- 
nition for his leadership. He entered tlie 
army as a private but rose to the rank 
of first lieutenant and then to acting 
captain. He is married and has a son 
and a daughter. 





NEW MIDLAND MUTUAL POLICY 


Modified Whole Life Increases Premium 
at End of Third Year When Divi- 
dend Will Apply 

The Midland Mutual Life of Columbus 
has brought out a new policv, known as 
the Modified Whole Life. the premium 
of which increases at the end of the 
third year at which time an annual divi- 
dend will be paid. No dividend schedule 
is announced but it is anticipated that 
the dividend will make the net premium 
approximately the same as the first three 
non-participating premiums. This will 
be the onlv policy issued by the Midland 
Mutual Life on which there is no second 
year cash value. 


JOINS DIEFENDORF AGENCY 








Fred Usher Now Managing Brokerage 
Department of Mutual Life Office; 
His Background 

Fred Usher, well known in Brooklvn 
life insurance circles. has joined the 
Warren FE. Diefendorf agency of the 
Mutual Life there as manager of its 
brokerage department. Mr. Usher until 
recently did statistical work for the C. 
B. Knight agency of the Union Central. 
Before that he was right hand man to 


Tohn H. Scott, general agent of the 
Home Life in Brooklyn, where he 
handled capably a variety of agency 


problems, including brokerage contact- 
ing. 


FRATERNAL PRESIDENT DEAD 

__ Mrs. Mary E. La Rocca, national pres- 
ident of the Woodmen Circle, operated 
in conjunction with the Woodmen of the 
World, and former president of the Na- 
tional Fraternal Coneress, died this 
month of pneumonia. She had been with 
the society thirty-three years, as presi- 
dent since 1919, 
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EMMET C. MAY ACQUITTED 

\ jury in Circuit Court at Peoria las 
week acquitted Emmet C. May, forme 
president of the Peoria Life, of e 
bezzling $35,000 from the company. An 
other indictment is pending against Ma 
and George B. Patterson, secretary | 
the company, charging them ‘with cot 
spiracy to defraud the company of $23 
000 but it has been generally consider 
that the second indictment would never 
be tried if a not guilty verdict was te 
turned in the embezzlement case. 


SOLD OVER 4,000 POLICIES 


John R. Riha, outstanding producer 0 
the Omaha, Neb., agency of the Unior 
Central Life of Cincinnati, began hi} 
twenty-third year of service in the con 
pany last month after setting a recor 
in number of policies sold and deliver 
during that period. 

Mr. Riha had sold 4,107 policies at the} 
beginning of March, and added twenty} 
more during the month. It has be f 
come traditional for the Union Centra F 
field force to look toward Mr Riha a 
the leader in the number of policies 
for any given time. 


—— | 





from birth to 65 next birthday. 


Basil S. Walsh 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life insurance. 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and Ordinary plans, 


A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Joseph L. Durkin 
Secretary 


John J. Gallagher 


Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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Life 


Home Office Control 
Of Agencies’ Budgets 


SHARE FIELD RESPONSIBILITY 


Branch Office and General Agency 
Angles Discussed by Gale and Simpkin; 
Samford on Home Office Budgets 





Budgetary control was treated from 


three angles- branch agen- 
general agency—at the final ses- 


-home office, 


cy and § 
sion of the Life Office Management As- 


sociation. 
F. R. Gale, comptroller of the Conti- 
nental American Life, pointed out that 


today’s leader in all industry is not the 


producer of the greatest volume but the 
one with the keene st sense of values. 
This also applies to insurance agency 


production, he said, in discussing budget- 
ary control as applied to branch office 
agency expenses. 

\ sound agency force can be built 
only by profitable agencies, yet this 
building must be done by men who are 
primarily not concerned with cost ac- 
counting, Mr. Gale remarked. This 
brings about the need for a centralized 
control of expenses (from the home of- 
fice) and a decentralized responsibility 
for the carrying out of that control (in 
the agencies), he said. 

In the Continental American managers 
are given financial awards for econom- 
cal handling of agencies within expense 
limits. 

Overhead expenses, chiefly rent and 
payroll, are the expenses most subject 
to control, Mr. Gale pointed out. Pro- 
motional expenses such as advertising, 
traveling, etc., are not standard, varying 
widely from agency to agency, and are 
an individual matter depending on the 
personality in each case. 

Business Man or Salesman? 

Good business management is as fun- 
damental a requirement in a prospect for 
a general agency berth as is ability in 
handling sales or salesmen, it was 
brought out by Ray W. Simpkin, agency 
assistant of the Connecticut General, 
who discussed budgeting as it agects the 
general agency system. 

Mr. Simpkin told of the Connecticut 
General’s experience with budgeting 
among its general agents. For the past 
two years general agents have been 
forced to give much more time and 
thought to costs, he pointed out, as the 
expense margin on which they operate 
has been producing less under the lesser 
volume of business. 

As in most companies the Connecticut 
General has a standard bookkeeping sys- 
tem for all agencies, Mr. Simpkin said. 
\lso it has been giving financial super- 
vision to its general agencies. 

Agency Annual Statements 

Annual financial statements are filled 
out by the agencies after the first of 
the year and sent to the home office for 
information. During visits of home office 
representatives to the field financial mat- 
ters are often discussed with gencral 
agents and programs laid out. 


Home Office Planning 


Frank P. Samford, president of the 
National Liberty Life, gave a detailed 
set-up of a budgetary. plan for a home 


office, figuring out controllable and es- 
timating other uncontrollable expenses 
such as mortality. Mr. Samford suggest- 


ed as a method of estimating lapsation 


te Payment of cash surrender values 
that the perce ntage of last year’s income 
needed A pay out cash reserves be com- 


; puted and then applied to income for the 


year ahead. Although this is only a 
rough figure the variation of actual to 
€xpected is no greater than the variation 


M mortality figures from year to year, 
€ said. 

q Gordon \. Hardwick, chairman of the 
*ssion, also presented a paper on the 


field for bud veting. 


a. 


Personnel Research 


(Continued from Page 11) 
largest clerical installation of time study 
and standard setting which has been 
made in the United States, really starts 


in a rough motion study; in that we try 
to eliminate obviously unproductive mo- 
tions and find the best routine to be 
followed. 
setting and 


We then emphasize standard 
pay 


for production: Our 











MARION A. BILLS 

results have shown savings from 20 to 
00% with the inevitable average that is 
reported on all jobs of scientific man- 
agement, of 30 to 40% showing itself. 

Meanwhile, in England the Industrial 
Fatigue Research Bureau has been mak- 
ing a thorough study of another side of 
Taylor's program—fatigue. They have 
studied the effect on production of mo- 
notony, posture, size of load, length of 
working day, length of working week, 
rest periods, etc. 

Of interest to the clerical field, they 
found that the most wearisome monot- 
ony is that where attention has to be 
fixed and does not allow for day dream- 
For example, punching Hollerith 
cards or filing applications is a more 
disagreeable monotony than a more auto- 
matic job of putting covers on Crisco 
cans, where one has the mental freedom 
to think of world affairs or at 
last night’s dance. 

Mediating Monotony 

On account of the disagreeableness of 
monotony of clerical work, it might be 
well to quote here three mediating fac- 


j r 
ing. 


Management 


least of 


Ass’ n 


Employes’ Loan Fund Sn 
Explained by Peter Griswold 


Employes’ loan funds by which insur- 
ance institutions tide valuable employes 
over times of financial difficulties were 
explained in detail by Peter Griswold, 
assistant secretary of the Aetna Life, at 
the Life Office Management Association 
meeting. The Aetna Affiliated compa- 
nies have such a fund, created four years 
ago by action of the board of directors 
which has made 425 loans to employes. 
Amounts from $15 to $500, but 
average around $200. The applicants are 
usually employes in a salary class a little 
above the average. Few employes have 
had to take out second loans. 

The funds are in the custody of five 
trustees, all officers or employes of the 
company, named by the president. They 
elect their own chairman and handle the 
funds with the advice of the company’s 
treasurer and auditor. 

Loans are made at 


range 


moderate interest 


without collateral or endorsement. The 
idea is that emergency loans can be 
made by the fund when it would not be 


possible for the employe to borrow from 
a bank or loan house. Most emergencies, 
40% of the total, are brought about by 
illness in the family. 


Monotony 
payment 
time 


tors which have been found. 
tends to decrease, first, with 
for production rather than on a 
basis; second, the opportunity to vary 
the work but not at too frequent in- 
tervals; and third, short units of work, 
or an arrangement so that there are 
definite breaks. 

Curiously enough, in relation to the 
present N.R.A. arguments they found 
that the best working week is some- 
where between thirty-three and forty- 
eight hours, varying with the industry 
and with the age of the person working. 
Workers between the ages of 30 and 35 


years work the longest days with the 
least fatigue. They found, however, 
great individual differences both in the 


fatigue curve and in susceptibility to mo- 
notony. 


Two Insurance Companies’ 
Personality Tests 

At the present moment the Metro- 
politan for its life salesmen, and we for 
our casualty salesmen, are trying out in- 
terest and personality inventory tests, 
and Procter & Gamble are trying a com- 
bination of mental alertness, aptitude and 
interest tests for its salesmen and branch 
managers. The results are still prob- 
lematical. We have given up talking 
about individual tests and are talking 
about their combination or what is 
known in psychological circles as “pro- 
files.” 
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ALDEN C. PALMER 
Alden C. Palmer, well-known insur- 
ance man with a wide circle of friends 


in the business, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent by the 3erkshire Life at Cin- 
cinnati. 

For the past two years Mr. Palmer has 
been general agent for the Home Life 
of New York at Minneapolis and pre- 
viously he had travelled extensively over 
several states as supervisor of agencies 
for a middle-west company. 

Mr. Palmer was born in Southern In- 
diana of Quaker parentage. He is a 
vraduate of the Benjamin Harrison Law 
School of Indianapolis but spent his 
early business years in advertising work 
with trade papers. In 1919 he first en- 
tered the life insurance business with the 
Insurance R. & R. Service of Indian- 
apolis and was director of field service 
for that organization for seven years. 


Mr. Palmer has had a broad experi- 
ence in agency organization work as 
weil as having a successful record as a 


personal producer. 
DISCUSSION LEADERS 

Among those who discussed papers 
presented at the Life Office Management 
Association conference in New York 
City were George W. Skilton, Connec- 
ticut General comptroller and_ president 
of the association; Albert E. Smith, Se- 
curity Mutual comptroller ; H. H. Jack- 
son, actuary of the National Life of Ver- 
mont, and George A. Drieu, assistant 
secretary, Connecticut General. 


OPENS MINNEAPOLIS BRANCH 

David J. Luick, for the past four years 
in the life insurance business in Chicago, 
has been appointed manager of the Con- 
necticut General Life’s new Minneap- 
olis branch office, which succeeds the 
general agency operated by A. M. Packer 
and I. F. Kauffman since 1913. Both of 
the former general agents will continue 
to be affiliz sted with the agency. J. Philo 
Nelson will be assistant manager. He 
has been in the insurance business since 
1927, 





BACK FROM BERMUDA 
Mitchell May, a well-known agent in 
New York City, has returned from Ber- 
muda. 
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FIRE COMPANY PARADOXES 


The insurance business has its share 
of paradoxes. 
One is that while some companies, 


starting most auspiciously with hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in the treasury, 
fold up; 
enough re- 


cannot make the grade and 


others, born with hardly 
sources to buy office furniture, develop 
into quite large and successful institu- 
tions. 

A case to the point is the Camden Fire 
Insurance Association of Camden, N. J 
At the end of 1841 it had written only 
twenty-three policies with $23,150 at risk 
Assets at the time were $74.50 in cash, 
$46 in notes and $21.50 in uncollected 
premiums. There could hardly have been 
a more inconspicuous premier in fire in- 
Today the Camden Fire In- 
surance Association has a net premium 
of about four and a half millions, with 
assets of $11,225,000. A 
any size in 1841 would probably have re- 
sulted in the word “finis” being written 
on its books. In 1933 it paid $2,304,977 


surance, 


loss of almost 


in losses. 

The answer seems to be management, 
coupled faith and integrity. It 
walked instead of ran; was satisfied with 


with 


conservative but steady progress. 
N.R.A. SPEAKERS 

Some New York City life insurance 
men have been approached by the local 
office of the N.R.A. here with a request 
that speaking outfit 
among producers sing the 
praises of the N.R.A. in a nation-wide 
ballyhoo which is contemplated. 
The N.R.A. thinks the 


time is opportune to place on the rostrum 


they organize a 
who will 
being 
administration 


groups of high pressure orators who will 
sing the praises of the N.R.A. as fer- 
vently and eloquently as was done in the 
war days in the case of Liberty Loan 
and War Stamp drives when life insur- 
ance men participated in a series of 
great, patriotic bursts of oratory which 
helped the World War. 
Life match 
public spirit with that in any other walk 
They know, however, that gov- 
financing situations during the 
war and the N.R.A. activities of the pres- 
ent day differ in many respects, the out- 


nnance 


insurance men can their 
of life 


erning 


standing differences being that whereas 
the nation was a unit in desiring a suc- 
subscription to Liberty 
and War Stamps there is a gulf between 
opinions growing out of the N.R.A. So 
is this gulf that the Republican 
party leaders are closely watching devel- 


cessful 3onds 


wide 


opments in their search for an effective 


campaign issue. Furthermore, there is 
a constantly growing hostile opinion in 
which neither labor nor capital is al- 
ways in accord. 

who insure 


working 


In brief, insurance men 


Kepublicans and Democrats, 
men and capitalists, Senators and Con- 
among the 65,000,000 of the 


nation’s population on books of insur- 


gressmen 


ance companies should continue to keep 
out of controversial situations. The best 
use of their time can be employed in 
extending protection to their clients, and 
while they are completely engaged in the 
pursuit of their regular business they will 
not be targets of criticism by reason of 
any activities in the political arena be- 
cause there will be no time for such ac- 
tivities. The more protection they give 
their clients of an insurance nature the 
better can the country 
because there will be fewer agitators. 
Whether the N.R.A. stands or falls the 
vreat business of insurance will continue 


resist agitators 


to rule in the realm of economic security. 
The rulers of that realm and those who 
contribute to building it up have a big 
enough job on their hands. 

WHEN MONEY WAS NEEDED 

In the history of this nation actual 
cash was never more needed by a great 
mass of the population than during the 
past four years. It would be difficult to 
tell what would have happened in deep- 
ening the depression had it not been for 
the insurance companies. In the case 
of one company—the Prudential—there 
was disbursed to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries—exciusive of policy loans—the 
astounding sum of $1,650,000,000 since the 
depression started. Despite this, the as- 
sets of the company showed an increase 
of $568,000,000 from the close of the year 
1929 to the close of last year. 

Recital of those facts constituted the 
high light of the address of President 
Duffield this week before the field con- 
vention of the Prudential. No better tes- 
timonial to the wisdom of the public in 
entrusting its funds to the great life in- 
surance companies could be offered. 





Robert W. Huntington, president of 
the Connecticut General, has _ been 
elected president of the Neuro-Psychia- 
tric Institute and Hospital of the Hart- 
ford Retreat, succeeding the late Her- 
bert H. White of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual. Howard Goodwin, Phoenix Mu- 
tual, was elected secretary of the hos- 
pital. Among the directors are Rickard 
M. Bissell, Morgan B. Brainard, William 
Rk. C. Corson, James Lee Loomis and 
Edward Milligan, all well-known insur- 
ance chief executives. 


— 
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JAMES D. CRAIG 


James D. Craig, actuary of the Metro- 
politan Life, is making a visit to the 
near East, accompanied by James R. 
Hammond, assistant actuary of the com- 
pany. On the return trip they will at- 
tend the International Congress of 
Actuaries to be held in Rome in May. 
Leaving for Rome tomorrow on the Vul- 
cania are a number of actuaries. They 
include John S. Thompson, vice-presi- 
dent, and Frank Kineke, assistant actu- 
ary of the Prudential; Robert Hender- 
son, Equitable Life Assurance Socicty ; 
and Henry Moir, United States Life. 

x * * 

Professor Edmund Taylor Whittaker, 
F.R.S., head of the mathematics depart- 
ment and dean of the arts faculty of 
Edinburgh University, Scotland, is on the 
sea after visiting this country. His name 
is well-known in actuarial circles. He 
was elected an honorary fellow of the 
Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland many 
years ago after he had instituted the 
course for the actuarial diploma in Edin- 
burgh University in conjunction with the 
Faculty of Actuaries. Professor Whit- 
taker has been giving the Hitchcock lec- 
tures on mathematical physics at the 
University of California where he was 
awarded the degree of L.L.D. Returning 
to the East on his way home he visited 
his son E. B. Whittaker, F.F.A., F.A.S., 
who is mathematician of the Prudential. 
On April 12 Mr. Whittaker was guest of 
honor at a dinner given at the Century 
Club by eighteen prominent actuaries, 
with Arthur Hunter, New York Life, as 
toastmaster. Those who attended were 
President John S. Thompson, Actuarial 
Society of America; Robert Henderson 
and Dwight W. Walker, Equitable So- 
ciety; E. E. Rhodes, Mutual Benefit; 
President Linton and E. W. Marshall, 
Provident Mutual; L. H. Howe, John 
Hancock; James F. Little, Prudential; 
3enedict F. Flynn, Travelers; John R. 
Larus, Phoenix Mutual; John M. Laird, 
Connecticut General; H. I. B. Rice, Con- 
necticut Mutual; W. A. Hutcheson, Mu- 
tual Life; R. V. Carpenter, Metropolitan; 
Lawrence M. Cathles, North American 
Reassurance. Regrets were received from 
A. A. Welch, Phoenix Mutual; E. E. 
Cammack, Aetna Life; John K. 
formerly Prudential. 

* * * 

Charles R. Page, vice-president of the 
Fireman’s Fund group of fire and cas- 
ualty companies, has returned to the 
head office in San Francisco from an ex- 
tended business trip in the East. 

* * * 


Gore, 


Robert Sharpe, magician, appearing at 
numerous banquets in New York City, 
was formerly an agent of the Travelers 
in St. Louis. 





——, 











Joseph W. Russell, vice-president of 
Aetna (Fire) in charge of the New York 


branch office, has returned from a 
month’s vacation to Europe. He was ac. 
companied by Mrs. Russell who Was 


taken ill with pneumonia on th 
back to New York but who has now 
fully recovered. Mr. and Mrs. Russel 
traveled through Italy, along the east 
coast of the Adriatic and made one or 
two stops in Greece. En route to Ney 
York on the Saturnia they stopped a 
several Mediterranean ports. They went 
over to Italy on the Rex. ’ 
* * * 

Ralph Sweetland, secretary of the New 
England Insurance Exchange, recently 
completed forty years of service with 
that organization. In honor of the oc. 
casion this popular Boston  insuranc 
man was presented with a_handsom 
watch and a set of matched golf clyhs 
at a meeting of the Exchange last Sat. 
urday in Boston. A graduate of th 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolog, 
in 1889, Mr. Sweetland served with th 
Thompson Houston Electric Co. at Lynn 
Mass., and as a master electrician in the 


€ Way 


Brooklyn Navy Yard before joining the 


New England Insurance Exchange jr 
1894 as an electrical inspector. 
came secretary in January, 
ceeding C. M. Goddard. M 
enjoys an excellent reputation in com- 
pany circles for his splendid knowledg 
of fire insurance rating problems. 
. & @ 


Ralph H. Blanchard, lecturer on insur- 
ance, Columbia University, is author of 
London, 
discussing insurance and the N.R.A. pro- 
insur- 


an article in Post Magazine, 
eram. He says in part: “The 
ance business in the U.S.A. is alread) 
operating under ‘codes’ embodied in th 
laws of the various 


veloped than any national code is likely 
to be, although the central part of th 
N.R.A. agreements, the labor provisions 
are not touched by state laws.” 

» + + 


A. N. Mitchell, general manager Can- 
ada Life and A. Gordon Ramsay, assis- 


tant general manager, have each con 


cluded separate tours of the company’s 


agencies in the United States and Can 


ada and return with similar encouraging 


reports of the improved mental attitud 
within the business and the brighter out 
look for the general business situation 
Mr. Mitchell covered the eastern an 
central agencies and Mr. Ramsay visite 
the midwest and Pacific Coast offices 
* * * 
Arthur S. Holman, manager in Sua 


Francisco of the Travelers, and first vice- 
\ssociation 0! 
Life Underwriters, entered the packing 


president of the National 


business after leaving Lehigh Universit) 
traveled for Armour & Co., was a tel 
graph operator and also a stenographer 


He joined the Travelers in 1904 as 
manager after having been in the lil 
business some years. When _ Jame: 


Rolph, Jr. (now governor), was may 

of San Francisco he appointed Mr. Hol 

man insurance member of the City En 
ployes Retirement Board. 
* 

Stephen A. Swisher, Jr., assistant s! 

perintendent of agencies of the Equ 


table Life of Iowa, spoke before the De 


Moines Junior Chamber of Commertt 
salesmanship class Wednesday. 


subject was “Methods of Securing Pros 


pects.” 
* * * 

Ugo E. Guerrini, manager of th 
American Foreign Insurance Associ 
tion’s central office for Continent 
Europe and the Near East, is visitim 
New York. 

* * x 

A. L. Danforth, manager of the Bu 
falo agency of the Bankers’ Life, 1s © 
covering following an operation for 4 
pendicitis. 


He be- 
1926, suc- 
Mr. Sweetland 


states. In most 
states these laws are more highly de- 
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The Late C. S. S. Miller 

The popularity of the late Chauncey 
S. S. Miller, publicity director of the 
North British & Mercantile, was evi- 
denced by the large number of insurance 
men who attended his funeral. Services 
were at the Campbell’s Funeral Church, 
Broadway and Sixty-sixth Street, and 
the chapel was crowded. A Christian 
Science clergyman conducted the serv- 
ices. 

Henry H. Putnam, Stanley F. Withe 
and Frank S. Ennis represented the In- 
surance Advertising Conference. The 
pallbearers, insurance men or insurance 
newspaper men, were these: 

John J. King, Wiliiam S. Crawford, Arthur 
A. Fisk, Charles Weller, Jr., John L: Mylod, 
Herman Klocke, Robert T. Stewart, _— ca 
Cargill, William L, Traynor, Frank S. Ennis, 
Charles F. Howell, Thomas Hanley, Lee Gold- 
smith, Lee J. Wolfe, William J. Graham, John 
J. Fleming and Clarence Palmer. 

In addition to Messrs. Weller, Mylod, 
Cargill and Traynor these North British 
& Mercantile men attended the services: 
J. P. Hollerith, W. D. Grier, G. H. Dux- 
bury, C. B. Ellard, R. P. Stockham and 
A. Rk. Thommasson. 

Among others at the funeral service 
were James Victor Barry, Thomas B. 
Donaldson, A. G. Oakley, Bartlett Green, 
Jennie Sue Daniel, Edward V. Sullivan, 
William B. Mann, W. H. Gould, James 
K. Garrett, William E. Underwood, Nora 
Vincent Paull, Dorothy Paull, Mrs. Bay- 
ard P. Holmes, E. S. Inglis. The Silu- 
rans, an organization of newspaper men 
who were on the staff of New York daily 
newspapers thirty years ago and of 
which Mr. Miller was a member, were 
represented by Harold Anderson and 
Duncan Curry. 

The death of Mr. Miller released a 
llood of anecdotes about him. Many had 
to do with his early newspaper days 
when he was either secretary to a num- 
ber of managing editors of the New 
York World in the Joseph Pulitzer days, 
or was on the staff of the New York 
Herald. 

One of them had to do with an inter- 
view he had one night with Samuel Un- 
termyer, truculent New York lawyer. At 
the time Mr. Miller was a very young 
‘eporter and the questions he was 
obliged to ask the lawyer were pertinent, 
but not of his choosing. Untermyer gave 
Miller a terrific lacing during which he 
informed him that he was surprised that 
the reporter was following a profession 
which he, Untermyer, regarded as de- 
grading. It was a most uncomfortable 
‘xperience and Miller deeply resented it, 
a he thought not only had he been in- 
sulted but that unjustified slurs had been 
‘ast on his profession. Some months 
went by and Miller found himself on the 
hight desk. A story came into the office 
0 the effect that a relative of Unter- 
yer had welched on a gambling debt. 
h € young newspaper man decided to 
andle the story himself and went to 
wutmyer's home. This time the cards 
Pn all in his hands and the interview 
4% as uncomfortable for the lawyer as 

















the initial one had been to the young 
reporter. 

Few men associated with the insurance 
business had as fast a moving intellect as 
Mr. Miller’s or a wider grasp of affairs. 
He was a decidedly attractive companion 
with whom to spend a couple of days 
on a train or with whom to sit across 
the table in anecdotage. Life to him 
was exciting. Incidents took on the col- 
or of drama. Furthermore, he had most 
definite opinions which he did not hesi- 
tate to express. No meeting of a com- 
mittee of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference which he attended was dull. Im- 
patient of blah and platitudes he was 
skilled in repartee. 

In the advertising business he was 
what is called “a natural,” believing also 
that advertising should tell a story and 
in the quickest possible time. He easily 
linked insurance advertising and pam- 
phlets which he authored with produc- 
tion, and kept in contact by correspond- 
ence with hundreds of agents, and was 
never too busy to write them a letter of 
advice. Nothing gave him more pleas- 
ure than to meet an agent who was ad- 
vertising-minded, who was responsive to 
adoption of ideas. 

One of Mr. Miller’s favorite series of 
anecdotes had to do with the personality 
of “Andy” Freedman, the politician who 
once owned the Giants and who also be- 
came president of the Casualty Co. of 
America; and it was through Mr. Freed- 
man that Miller became associated with 
the insurance business. He entered as 
secretary-treasurer of that company, 
which, after an up and down career, 
passed into oblivion. Freedman was a 
diamond in the rough, a most picturesque 
person. While Miller told lots of funny 
stories about him he held him in admira- 
tion and regarded him as a man of out- 
standing ability. During his Casualty 
Company of America days Mr. Miller 
was quickly recognized as a man who 
would make an impress upon the insur- 
ance business—in fact, any business with 
which he was tied up. A reporter who 
called upon him in those days thought 
Miller one of the most unusual charac- 
ters he had ever met. He flabbergasted 
the reporter by the speed of his conver- 
sation, the multiplicity of his ideas, his 
general all-around brilliance. 

Miller succeeded Henry H. Putnam as 
secretary of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, and that was where he 
built up that tremendous acquaintance 
in the field which later was to stand him 
in such good stead. He called on hun- 
dreds of agents and they never forgot 
the call. No one who met Miller ever 
forgot him. His memory was good, too. 
When Mr. Putnam retired as secretary 
the membership was something above 
6,400. Mr. Putnam’s canvassing and pub- 
licity work which had been carried on 
intensively prior to his retirement helped 
Miller a lot. The latter put on many 
members, too. 

In recent years Miller’s hero was Cecil 
F. Shallcross. He was exceedingly happy 
in his position and thought his manager 
the most thoughtful of men. 


Percy H. Goodwin as Seen by 
A. A. Klinko 


A. A. Klinko, former assistant secre- 
tary of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents and now a life insurance 
man in New York, knew well the late 
Percy H. Goodwin, former president of 
the National Association, who died re- 
cently. To this page he has contributed 
this estimate of Mr. Goodwin: 

“Your sidelights last week on Percy 
H. Goodwin were interesting, particular- 
ly to anyone who knew him. You ask 
me for some comments on his character 
and personality which may help further 
to explain his remarkable influence on 
insurance and the esteem, admiration 
and affection in which he was held. 

“Sincerity and frankness were out- 
standing virtues of Mr. Goodwin's; yet 
courage, thoroughness and salesmanship 
were others that stood out boldly. 

“Practically an invalid who retained 
the ability to get around, it took courage 
for him to attempt and accomplish what 
he did. His record is well known, but 
the price he paid is not so well known. 
He followed the advice of his physicians, 
yet more often than not he went far 
beyond the limits they placed on his 
activities. I saw him address a state 
convention or other meeting of agents 
knowing that the previous night he had 
gone practically sleepless, and I sat en- 
thralled with the rest of his audience, 
not by his oratory—he was not an ora- 
tor—but by his sincerity, his grasp and 
knowledge of the subject and fearless- 
ness in discussing issues. He paid a 
penalty of renewed suffering, because he 
loved association work and could not be 
dissuaded from his course. He paid an- 
other penalty out of his pocket, which 
never concerned him. He felt more than 
repaid by the pleasure he got in helping 
other agents. 

“When he went into a subject he came 
out knowing about all that was worth 
knowing. So often did he amaze people 
with his knowledge that after a time 
that grasp became commonplace. 

“A born salesman, this habit of learn- 
ing and studying made him a better one. 
He knew, too, how to use psychological 
appeal. An instance or two will illustrate 
his salesmanship. 

“Insurance was but a part of his busi- 
ness, though his premium volume was 
big. Yet he knew and could sell all the 
lines. Once he was talking to an agent 
in another city who complained that he 
could do nothing with a certain type of 
bond. Mr. Goodwin asked him to pick 
out four or five prospects whom he had 
not sold. They went out together and 
Mr. Goodwin sold all but one. 

“In a wine growing district of Cali- 
fornia a meeting of agents was held to 
sell them membership in the association. 
Vain efforts had been made in the past 
to get them in. This time Mr. Goodwin 
was the speaker. Entering the meeting 
room he found a tablecloth on his table. 
It was put on in his honor. He knew 
how long tablecloths would remain clean 
among a group of wine drinkers. Not 
long. When the time came for him to 
speak he seized the cloth and pulled it 
from the table, dishes, glasses and all 
clattering to the floor and breaking, with 
the words: ‘What do we want with a 
tablecloth? Let’s get down to business ?’ 
That alone would have been sufficient to 
win that crowd, but he continued and, 
of course, signed them up. 

“Goodwin’s keen psychology, thorough- 
ness and idealism undoubtedly helped to 
keep his loss ratio down. He had a big 
line on his books at one time. Informa- 
tion reached him indicating serious moral 
hazard. He promptly canceled, though 
he was unable to tell his company what 
he had learned confidentially. When the 
latter made inquiry Mr. Goodwin replied 
that he urged cancelation as strongly as 
he could; that if the company wished, 
nevertheless, to continue on the risk it 
could do so, but not through his agency. 
What the company did I do not know, 
but a few months later a big loss oc- 
curred, the result of moral hazard. 

“Little wonder that this man had many 


friends. Indeed, he made many because 
he found delight in doing favors, and 
many he did out on the Pacific Coast 
for company men, agents and others. 

“He had great personal charm, much 
of it probably developed from his activ- 
ities and his wide interests. He was a 
horseman and a fisherman and, surpris- 
ingly, a good chef. Nothing gave him 
greater pleasure than to cook the whole 
meal at a barbecue. He would take a 
two hundred pound land turtle and cook 
it as only Percy Goodwin could. What 
a feast such a turtle must have been! 
Owing to illness he did not often get a 
chance to indulge his epicurean taste. 
But when he got to New York he knew 
where to go. Bringing coal to New- 
castle, he took New Yorkers to unusual 
eating places. His first duty here, when 
able to discharge it, was to eat a dozen 
or two oysters, or more. He did not 
like them on the Pacific Coast. 

_“There was one thing on the Atlantic 
Coast of which he thought little. That 
was football. We here did not have 
much room for argument, though I did 
discuss the matter with him—to my sor- 
row. A few years ago when Pitt had 
a finer team than usual and went out to 
play Southern California in the Rose 
Bowl I wrote him, suggesting that he go. 
After the game, score 48-12 against the 
Fast, he wrote a reply that was devastat- 
ing, somewhat to the effect that the 
Coast had good track meets without an 
Eastern football team. He knew foot- 
ball thoroughly ; in fact, unless my mem- 
ory 1s wrong, he played professional 
football in his youth. 

“Finally, his stamp collection must be 
mentioned. When his father moved 
from Colorado to California he wanted 
to dispose of a lot of belongings, includ- 
ing a collection of stamps. The son 
pleaded, finally selling his father the idea 
of taking it along. Percy Goodwin took 
the collection and developed it until at 
his death it was worth $18,000. An epi- 
tome of the man’s. career. 

“What he did for the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents cannot be 
gauged now. What the association did 
for him we know. It gave him an un- 
sought opportunity to make the greatest 


impress upon insurance by any agent 
since C. H. Woodworth. Thought of self 
seldom entered his mind; his concern 


was with his fellow agents, insurance 
and the public. His influence in behalf 
of insurance extended far beyond the 
confines of the business. His accom- 
plishments may be measured in the fu- 
ture. Some of them may not have come 
to light. I believe many will. 

“It was a pleasure to know Percy H. 
Goodwin. To know him well was a priv- 
ilege.” 

* = & 


Sir Wm. Goschen Injured 

Sir William Goschen, K.B.E., chairman 
of the Sun Insurance Office and deputy 
chairman of the Planet Assurance Co., 
was injured in a taxi accident in London 
recently. He was taken to hospital suf 
fering from cuts to his head and a shoul- 
der injury, but after treatment he in- 
sisted on returning to his London home 
at Cadogan Gardens. Sir William is 
going on very satisfactorily, but will be 
confined to his bed for some days. 

When this accident was announced 
London insurance men wondered which 
Sir William Goschen was concerned, 
there being two well-knewn public men 
of that name and both of them connect- 
ed with insurance. Both of them, mort 
over, have Henry as a middle name and 
have been decorated with the K.B.E 
That, however, is as far as the similarity 
goes, for the other Sir William, who is 
on the board of the Atlas, is a baronet 

4 ~ + 
New Insurance Code Deputy 

J. M. Downey is the new insurance 
code negotiator at Washington, succeed- 
ing Arthur Lazarus, who recently re- 
signed as assistant deputy under Arthur 
D. Whiteside of the N.R.A. Mr. Lazarus 
has returned to New York City, where 
he is head of the accountancy firm of 
Arthur Lazarus & Co. He went to 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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C. H. Graff to Stay as 
Acting Commissioner 


TO END OF PINCHOT’S TERM 








Pennsylvania Governor Following Con- 
ference With Prominent Insurance 


Men Makes No Change 


Charles H. Graff, who has been acting 
Insurance Commissioner of Pennsylvania 
since February 8, will continue in charge 
of the Pennsylvania Department until 
the end of the Pinchot administration 
January 15, 1935, it became known this 
week following a conference with the 
Governor. The announcement of Graff's 
designation was made by Governor Pin- 
chot in a letter to insurance organizations, 
accepting their recommendation that no 
change be made for the nine months re- 
maining in the Governor’s term. Mr. 
Graff, who was first deputy in the de- 
partment for six years, was named as 
acting Commissioner by Governor Pin- 
chot after the death of Commissioner 
Charles F. Armstrong on February 4. 

Early in March the Governor an- 
nounced he had asked insurance federa- 
tions of Pennsylvania to recommend “a 
thoroughly experienced insurance man” 
to fill the commissionership for the re- 
mainder of the administration. Last 
week officers of four associations con- 
ferred with the Governor regarding the 
appointment. They recommended Graff 
remain in charge because, if a change 
were made now, uncertainties regarding 
the department’s policy would result 
while a new commissioner was familiar- 
izing himself with his duties. 

Attending the conference with the 
Governor were Alvin D. Beyer, presi- 
dent, and Homer W. Teamer, manager, 
Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania; 
James P. Lavelle, president, and Frank 
D. Moses, secretary, Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents; W. W. 
Dodson, vice-president, and Wilmer 
Crow, treasurer, Pennsylvania State As- 
sociation of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies; Lee D. Hemingway, president, 
and Herbert Smith, secretary- treasurer, 
Pennsylvania State Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

Prior to the decision to retain Acting 
Commissioner Graff a number of names 
had been suggested for the commission- 
ership. Most prominent among them 
were three Philadelphians. They were: 
Walter Munns, agent for fire and cas- 
ualty companies for thirty years; Rob- 
ert R. Dearden, Jr., pre sident of the 
United States Review, and Irvin Ben- 
diner, New York Life agent, insurance 
attorney, and instructor in life insurance 
salesmanship at the Wharton School of 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania. 
Others whose names had figured in spec- 
ulation were G. R. Dette, former secre- 
tary of the Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania, Inc.; W. Freeland Ken- 
drick and Harry A. Mackey. Kendrick 
and Mackey are former mayors of Phil- 
adelphia. 

& ¢C, STEVENS TO OPEN AGENCY 
Prominent White Plains Producer Re- 
signs From Knox, Lent & Stevens, 
Inc., Local Agency 
Allan C. Stevens of White Plains, 
N. Y., one of the most prominent local 
agents in Westchester County and pres- 
ident of the Great Eastern Fire Insur- 
ance Co., has resigned as a member of 
the agency of Knox, Lent & Stevens, 
Inc., and will open an agency of his own 
in White Plains Sefore becoming a 
local agent more than fifteen years ago 
Mr. Stevens was a special agent for the 
Phoenix Assurance. He has a wide ac- 
quaintance among insurance men and for 
years has been a leader in constructive 
developments in insurance in New York 

State. 
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Pierce Talks on Ways Jy 

Of Meeting Competition F; ‘al d d 

inancia Ih ependence We 

ADDRESSES FLORIDA AGENTS P ek 
America Fore Vice-President Says Com- 

panies Must Be Prepared to Make Ly | 1 

Constructive Changes HE nationwide campaign 

Curtis W. Pierce, well-known  vice- during Financial Independence Week implanted in 
— of = Continental, Fidelity- many minds the life insurance idea, made many pros- 
hemi and other fire inauconce comnpe- pects entertain more seriously the idea of using life 
nies of the America Fore group, speak- z itd 
ing before the Florida local agents in insurance as a means of achieving the universal desire 
session at Coral Gables, Fla., last Friday, a a 
made several striking comments in con- for financial independence. 
nection with the subject of “National 
\spects of Non-Board and Non-Stock greece . 
Competition.” Only to the extent, however, that the individual life 

Mr. Pierce took the position that vari- s : . Sanat s : -. 
ous changes in insurance practice? are | underwriter drives home its principles in his daily 
essential both for the advancement of contacts, can such a campaign become useful or pro- 
the business and the protection of stock A 7 
companies and their agents. Among the | ductive. To the really alert life underwriter every 
subjects he discussed were taxation and P P ‘ : " 
legislation, publicity and education, sim- week is Financial Independence Week. Don’t cross it 
plification of rate schedules and bu- off your calendar! 
reau rules of operation, insurance con- s 
tracts and underwriting pools. Mr. 
Pierce, who is a nationally known ex- 
pert on engineering and special risk un- 
derwriting problems, has also made an 
exhaustive study of the competitive 
methods of various types of insurance 
companies. Following are some of Mr. 
Pierce’s statements to the Florida local 
poset : | LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

oF Boston, Massac 

Adjustments to Meet Consumer Needs aenaatael 

“All too frequently when considering 
our problems we have signally failed to 
recognize the necessity of making ad- a secige enna fiitipia ates 
justments in our business methods to 





e . > 2e le Ss -al- r e ° 
meet consumer needs. We should real- other and included in a single program. 
ize that our business cannot progress The necessary organization should be 


unless. we give serious attention to the set up and the work followed to a con- 
changing needs of the public who pur- pie nl 
5 . 


chase our contracts. ‘ ‘ 
“In common with other great busi- Taxation and Legislation 


nesses, phases of our problems are na- “It is well known that taxes paid by 
tional in their scope. When in our busi- the insurance companies are far in ex- 
ness we recognize the need for a pene- cess of the needs of the Insurance De- 
trating study into situations which are partments of the States. Legislation 
now encumbering certain of our activi- | now in force which imposes restrictions 


ties, we will find that we must give upon one type of insurance carrier and 
thought to fundamental and deep rooted not upon another is discriminatory and 
matters which must be reviewed in any cannot be defended on fair business 
such study. This we have not done in grounds. If legislation is desirable for 
the past. We have contented ourselves the protection of policyholders under one 
in attempts to handle immediate situa- plan, it is certainly desirable for policy- 
tions. Many of our problems of the holders insured under all plans. 
day will be reduced about in proportion “In certain states our competitors are 
to our success in handling basic matters. permitted to operate with a compara- 
“There are many opportunities for the tively free hand in matters of rates and 
reduction of spread of operating advan- contracts, while at the same time stock 
tage now held by our competitors, which companies are required to comply with 
advantage is partly due to inequitable many finely drawn regulations and re- 


legislative restrictions on stock com-_ Sstrictions. The stock insurance business 
pany operations and partly due to mat- does not ask nor need special privileges 
ters entirely within our own control. or advantages, but has a right to seek 


“A number of basic matters which adjustments of regulatory laws which 
should be studied follow. These should will permit of fair, free and unrestricted 


be reviewed in their relation one to the (Continued on Page 30) 








STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY } 


of NEW YORK 


Head Office: 80 John Street, New York 
J. A. Kexsey, President G. Z. Day, Vice-President C. L. Henry, Secretary 
Statement December 31, 1933 











CAPITAL . ° . . . ° . $1,500,000.00 
PREMIUM RESERVE . ° ° ° ° . . 1,226,193.71 
OTHER LIABILITIES ° ° ° ° ° . 221,955.00 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE ° ° ° ° : 479,739.13 
NET SURPLUS . ° . ° . ° ° . 2,204,808.07 
*TOTAL ASSETS ° ° . ° ° 5,632,695.91 


*New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis. 
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W.U.A. APPROVES SEPARATION 

Excepted Cities Will Be Cleared as in 
East; E. A. Henne Elected 
President 

The Western Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion voted unanimously at its annual 
meeting at White Sulphur © Springs 
W. Va., on Wednesday to clear the ex- 
cepted cities in the West and the coun- 
ties in which they are located. It was 
also voted to amend the articles of asso- 
ciation to make as a condition of mem- 
bership representation only in agencies 
which do not represent non-association 
companie Ss. 

The E.U.A. approved separation te- 


cently and many company executives | 


from New York and Hartford attended 
the W.U.A. meeting to urge similar ac- 
tion. Opposition to separation in West- 
ern excepted cities is strong among 
many agents, particularly those ™ 
Chicago. 

Ernest A. Henne, vice-president of the 
America Fore Companies, was electe’ 
president of the W.U.A. to succeed Wal- 
ter D. Williams, vice-president of thé 
Security of New Haven. — W 
Koeckert, U. S. manager of the Con- 
mercial Union, and A. F. Powrie of the 
Fire Association, were elected  vite- 
presidents. Charles F. Thomas was fe 
elected secretary. 


FIRE ASS’N VICE-PRESIDENT 

Sumner B. Emerson has been electe 
a vice-president of the Fire Association 
of Philadelphia fleet in charge of th 
financial department. He asco th 
late William S. Evans. Mr. Emerson 
has been engaged in investment bank- 
ing since 1917 in New York, Bufta! 
Montreal and Philadelphia. He 1s trea 
urer of the Bond Club of Philadelphia 





CAMDEN FIRE. DIVIDEND 
The Camden Fire Insurance Associ 
tion of Camden, N. J., has declared 4 
semi-annual dividend of fifty cents ¢ 
share, payable May 1 to stockholders 
record April 14. 
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[nsurance Companies Hail Verdict In Suit 
For $266,000 Brought by Mrs. Victor Rosso 


Wife of Artist Serving Jail Term On Criminal Charges Arising 
Out of Loss Sought Unsuccessfully to Show Burned 
Paintings Were Genuine 


An attempt on tne part of a fine arts 
policyholder, Mrs. Laura A. Horne Rosso, 
to collect $266,165 from the Home and 
the Great American for a total loss to 
more than 150 paintings was thwarted 
when a jury in the Supreme Court, New 
York County, this week handed down a 
decision in favor of the defendant com- 
panies. Thus ended one of the most in- 
teresting legal cases involving insurance 
that has come before the courts for some 
time. While an appeal may be taken by 
the plaintiff from the decision of the 
Supreme Court, the insurance companies 
do not feel that their victory will be up- 
set, especially in view of the fact that 
Mrs. Rosso’s husband, Victor Rosso, was 
convicted in a criminal case in the Fed- 
eral Court in New York in 1931 on 
charges of using the mails to defraud the 
Home and Great American when at- 
tempting to collect the insurance on the 
alleged valuable paintings. 

The jury in the civil suit against the 
insurers deliberated for thirteen hours 
before reaching a decision. Former Sen- 
ator Abraham Kaplan of the well-known 
law firm of Powers, Kaplan & Berger, 
who tried the case on behalf of the in- 
surance companies, won the warm praise 
of the presiding justice, Albert Cohn, for 
his skillful handling of this important 
case. 


Had Had Loss in Buenos Aires 

The plaintiff, Mrs. Rosso, with her hus- 
band came to New York from Buenos 
\ires, Argentina, on May 8, 1929. Rosso 
claimed to have been a portrait painter 
in the Scuth American capital and about 
two years before his departure from 
Buenos Aires had had a fire in that city 
in a “studio” which he conducted there, 
as a result of which South American 
underwriters paid Rosso seventy-eight 
thousand pesos (approximately $32,000). 
When the Rossos arrived in New York 
they had with them some 150 paintings 
which Rosso eventually hung on the 


walls of a “studio” at 11 West Fifty- 
sixth Street. 
On March 28, 1930, Mrs. Rosso ob- 


tained $266,165 of fire insurance on these 
paintings and other alleged art objects 
in equal sums from the Great American 
and the Home. A highly reputable brok- 
er, Arthur R. Van De Water, was used 
by the Rossos in placing this insurance. 
The assured had been recommended to 
Mr. Van De Water by a Mr. Mullaly, 
who was at the time trust officer of the 
Bank of United States. 

Rosso told Mr. Van De Water that 
thes« paintings were an inheritance from 
a rich uncle of Mrs. Rosso who was a 
lover of the arts and who had spent his 
time in gathering from all parts of the 
world this great collection of master- 
pieces. She told this story to Mr. Van 
De W ater and represented to him that 
the paintings were originals and_ that 
they had a value, together with the other 
art objects, of the amount of insurance 
soucht. to wit, $266,165. 

Mr. Van De Water believed this story 
and told it to the respective countermen 
in the offices of the two companies in- 
volved. Relying upon these representa- 


tions and upon the same representation 
tiade to an inspector of the Great 
American, Mr. Rost, and the further rep- 
resentation that neither of the 
had ever had a previous fire or collected 
any fire insurance, the insurance was in 
due course written. 
Fire Occurred October 26, 1930 

On October 26, 193%), at two o’clock in 
the morning the “studio” burst into 
flames and all of the pictures on the 
schedule were destroyed with the excep- 
tion of one called “The Crucifix.” Fire 
Marshal Brophy appeared on the scene 
at three o’clock in the morning and im- 
inediately instituted an investigation. The 
fire appeared of suspicious origin, Bat- 
talion Chief Ryan and other fire officers 
having detected the odor of gasoline in 
some straw and excelsior filled mat- 
tresses and pillows which were found on 
the premises. 

James T. Dargan, Jr., of Windle, Dar- 
gan & Co., Inc., and Arthur Monks were 
the company adjusters. 

An immediate investigation of the an- 
tecedents of the Rossos was instituted 
by cable to South America and various 
points in Europe. It was discovered that 
Rosso had had a previous fire and that 
the story of the alleged inheritance from 
the rich art collecting uncle was untrue. 
The Rossos made three conflicting state- 
ments in writing, and eventually on No- 
vember 15, 1930, the admission was made 
by them that the inheritance story was 
untrue and that it was likewise untrue 
that Rosso had not had a previous fire 
or collected insurance in connection 
therewith. 

Rossos Indicted For Fraud 

Shortly thereafter the firm of Powers, 
Kaplan & Berger was retained by the 
insurance companies. Eventually the 
Rossos were indicted by the United 
States Grand Jury for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York on the charge of hav- 
ing devised a scheme and artifice to de- 
fraud the insurance companies in con- 
nection with this insurance claims. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Rosso were tried in the 
United States Court and a jury before 
Judge Henry W. Goddard. The court 
convicted Rosso on each of the ten 
counts of the indictment but acquitted 
Mrs. Rosso. An appeal from his con- 
viction was taken by Rosso, but the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in an able opinion 
affirmed the conviction and Rosso is now 
an inmate of the Northeastern Peniten- 
tiary, a federal prison in Pennsylvania. 

One of the dramatic incidents in the 
trial of the case before Judge Cohn in 
the Supreme Court just ended was the 
bringing of Rosso to the Supreme Court 
from the Federal Penitentiary on a writ 
procured by Senator Kaplan from Judge 
Goddard of the United States District 
Court. His appearance in court in cus- 
tody of United States marshals put the 
plaintiff in a quandary and Rosso was 
called as a witness on behalf of the 
plaintiff following the testimony of his 
wife, who was the’ only other witness 
produced by the plaintiff. 

Companies Held Paintings Were Copies 

Senator Kaplan conducted an extensive 


Rossos 


cross-examination of both Mr. and Mrs 
Kosso, and their direct testimony and 
cross-examination consumed the major 
part of the first week of the trial. There 
were many conflicts in the testimony of 
the husband and wife, particularly with 
regard to the source of some interest- 
ing exhibits that were offered by the de- 
fendants. It was the contention of the 
defense that the 156 paintings appearing 
in the schedule annexed to the policies 
were not genuine paintings from the 
brushes of the artists whose names ap- 
peared in the schedule but that they 
were copies made by Rosso for the ex- 
press purpose of their destruction by 
fire and the consequent endeavor to col- 
lect the sum of $266,165 

Forty colored postcards found in Ros- 
so’s possession shortly after the fire bore 
the same titles and the same artists’ 
names as appeared in the schedule and 
many of the other postcards and litho- 
graphs produced by the defense bore un- 
mistakable evidences of having been cop- 
ied in addition to a similarity in the 
names of artists or in the title appended 
thereto 

Among the paintings which Mrs. Rosso 
claimed she owned and which were al- 
legedly burned in the fire of October 26, 
1930, were many hanging on the walls of 
museums in this country and abroad. 
Two originals of such paintings were 
produced in court by the defense, one of 
them a Homer Martin entitled “View on 
the Seine,’ and the other a Willard Met- 
calf entitled “May Night.” The Homer 
Martin was produced by Dr. Wehle, as- 
sistant curator of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. He testified that the orig- 
inal Homer Martin had been hanging on 
the walls of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art continuously for the past twenty- 
seven years and that the value of the 
painting was $15,000. 

Similarly there was produced from the 
Corcoran Gallery in Washington by Jer- 
emiah O’Connor, the superintefident of 
that institution, the original Willard 
Metcalf entitled “May Night,” the value 
of which, according to Mr. O’Connor, 
was likewise $15,000. 

Only one painting of the 156 in the 
Rosso “studio” was saved from the 
premises and this picture, “The Cruci- 
fix,”’on which Mrs. Rosso placed a valuc 
of $1,000, was worth not more than $25 
according to the testimony of an expert 
produced by the defense. 

Insurance Experts Testify 

Among the witnesses called by the de- 
fense were Mr. Dargan, who devoted a 
great deal of time and much effort in 
the unearthing of the fraud alleged 
against the plaintiff and her husband; 
Mr. Skirrow of the Great American; 
Mr. Rost, inspector for the Great Amer- 
ican; Mr. Van De Water, Mr. Chapman 
of the Home and others 

The insurance companies in the course 
of the preparation for the trial brought 
up from South America for examination 
the man who had made the frames for 
the Rosso pictures. The name of this 
witness was Carlos Frontini. According 

to the testimony which was read at the 





ABRAHAM KAPLAN 


trial Kosso ordered these frames short 
before his departure from Buenos Aires 
telling Frontini that he needed the 
frames because he was going to have a 
“big sale” of paintings. Frontini visit 
Kosso’s studio in Buenos Aires on s¢ 
eral occasions and testified that the 
paint on the pictures which he handk 
in the Rosso studio was still fresh, fron 
which the inference might logically bs 
drawn that the paintings were not orig 
inals but copies 

manifested great compos- 
ure while on the witness stand. Her 
husband, on the other hand, appeared 
excited and voluble, particularly when 
he endeavored to convince the jury that 
he was a great painter and had earned 
great honors while engaged in his stu 
ies abroad. 


Mrs. Ross 


} 


Six Defenses of Companies 

The imsurance companies set up in 
their answer and proved at the trial six 
separate and distinct 
lows: 

First, that the interest of the insured 
was other than unconditional 
ownership, the claim being that the pi 
tures and other objects were the prop 
erty of Victor Rosso and not the 
erty of Laura A. Horne Rosso, the plait 
tiff in the action 

The second defense was the conceal 


defenses as fol 


and sole 








ment or misrepresentation of materia 
facts or circumstances concerning the it 
surance and fraud and false swearing or 
the part of the insured in that instead 
of having a value of $266,165 the 11n 
ings and other objects actually had 
value not in excess of $5,000 

The third defense was the alles 
ure of the insured to submit 
examination and the fa 
bills, invoices, etc., or certif 
thereof and that the insured sw fa 
lv with regard to the following siz 
points 
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Midyette President 
Of Florida Ass’n 


AGENTS IN ANNUAL MEETING 


Resolutions Condeum Dummy General 
Agencies and Commend National 
Ass'n on Code Program 





Payne Midyette, for several years 
chairman of the legislative committee of 
the Florida local underwriters associa- 
tion, was elected president at the close 
of the thirtieth annual convention at the 
Miami Biltmore Hotel, Coral Gables, 
Fla., last Friday. L. P. M’Cord of Jack- 
sonville and L. L. Sertel of Miami were 
named vice-presidents. A secretary was 
not chosen for the reason that a full- 
time paid man for the job is under con- 
sideration. 

The new directors are W. P. 
retiring president, West Palm 
Clifford A. Payne, Jacksonville ; 
L. Davis, Arcadia; Mitchell Stallings, 
Tampa; Kenneth McDonald, Lakeland; 
Wirt Shelton, Bradenton; Hunter Brown, 
Pensacola. Under the by-laws the presi- 
dent is chairman of the board. 

The feature speakers were Charles L. 

Gandy of Birmingham, Ala., past presi- 
dent of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents; C. W. Pierce, vice-pres- 
ident of the America Fore Companies; 
W. V. Knott, State Treasurer and In- 
surance Commissioner, and W. F. Dun- 
bar, manager of the Southeastern Un- 
derwriters Association. 


Fisher, 
Beach; 
Bruce 


Summary of Resolutions 


Resolutions adopted commended the 
National Association for its activities 
toward the establishment of a code of 
fair practice in the business ; expressing 
fear of a bad situation in dummy gen- 
eral agencies, but leaving the matter for 
the time being in the hands of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National ago 
ciation ; commending the S. E. U. A. for 
a fine spirit of co-operation one the 
agents of the state; asking that the S. E. 
U. A. adopt the E. U. A. rule on can- 
cellation of not-taken policies, and com- 
mitting the association to a full program 
of aid in entertaining the National Con- 
—— of Insurance Commissioners at 

. Petersburg next fall. 

.* his address Insurance Commissioner 
Knott stated that the figures available 
on 1933 fire business in the state showed 
net premiums of $8,003,044 and losses of 
$4,006,379, as against $9,512,863 and $4,- 
306,055 respectively in 1932. The ratio 
of losses to premiums in 1933 was 45.8% 
in 1932, 45.3%. 

Mr. Gandy said in his address that the 
elimination of financial institutions as 
competitors of agents, stoppage of direct 
or overhead writing and issuance of pol- 
icies over the counter by branch agen- 
cies was of master importance to the 
agents. He urged that they work to this 
end by giving full support to the com- 
panies that were consistent in their ad- 
herence to principles of the American 
agency system. 

Among company men at the meeting 
but not on the program was Vice-Presi- 


dent Daniel R. Ackerman of the Great 
American, who was being shown over the 
state by State Agent Harry Spaulding, 


formerly of the New York staff. F. W. 
3rundick, Jr., of Jacksonville, chairman 
of the field conference, brought greet- 
ings, with appreciation of the co-opera- 
tion given in the mandatory agency bal- 
ance regulations. 


BALTIMORE ADJUSTER HERE 

E. A. Carman, president of Henry L. 
Rose & Co., Inc., of Baltimore, insur- 
ance adjusters, was in New York last 
Friday and Saturday visiting company 


offices. 


LAW FIRM TO MOVE 


Cabell, Ignatius & Lown, prominent 
insurance attorneys, will move shortly 
to the twentieth floor at 1530 Broadway 


from their present quarters at 80 Maiden 
Lane 





1933 Drop in Premiums 
Half Decline in Losses 


Three hundred forty joint-stock and 
mutual fire insurance companies author- 
ized in New York during 1933 show as- 
sets of $2,061,931,044, a decrease for the 
year of about $273,000,000; surplus of 
$707,046,958, an increase of $35,000,000; 
capital of United States companies of 
$294,020,244, a decrease of $6,550,000; pre- 
mium income of $674,809,630, a decrease 


Franklin W. Fort 





Fire Reinsurance Treaties 


Baltic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (NewJersey) 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


a , 


(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 





of $61,000,000; loss payments of $299, 
945,326, a decrease from 1932 of $116,416,- 
903. These figures are from a report of 
Insurance Superintendent George S. Van 
Schaick. 

Seventeen Lloyd’s and inter-insurers 
report assets of $19,713,244, liabilities of 
$6,951,733, premiums written $6,974,088, 
and loss payments of $8,362,035. 

Co-operative fire organizations, 162 in 
number, report assets of $4,355,933, pay- 
ments from policyholders of $5,119,297, 
loss payments of $3,574,007, and risks in 
force of $1,024,251,534. 


has been the watchword of 
several years just 


Economy 
many people for the 
past but false economy is ill-advised as 
proven in the two Massachusetts cities 
which had school fires last month. In 
Fall River the school which burned was 
A fire insurance premium had 





BUFFALO ASS’N OFFICERS 
The Buffalo Association of Fire Un- 
derwriters has elected John L. Tiernon, 
Jr., as president for the current year. 
Other officers elected are: vice-president, 


insured. 
bcen paid and the amount of the loss, 
costing $99,000, will be paid by the un- 
derwriters. In West Springfield, how- 
ever, the premium was saved but the 


John C. Olson; treasurer, Robert H: Soicotdeapite the efforts ofa well 
Those on the finance committees include equipped fire Suanaetanaah, could not be 
saved, and taxpayers, instead of the un- 


Norman K. Butler, Ted A. Clarke and 
Mr. Mason. The membership committee 
— of James Clark, Emil T. Clauss, vate property, he is entitled to the same 
<dwin J. Gerstman, Edward P. Liebel 
: ‘<a eae “ are protection for property that he owns 
and Charles H. bestaninr’ The nee jointly with all the other citizens of his 
Baind. Pic 28g mig ers Ba song Ol- municipality, says the National Board of 
Baird, Pires E- Mumpbrey, Joha.C OF Fre Underriters. Iti unfair for Gi 
 Weas anl Manne J. Ste sll ’ "officials to salient him to the possibility 
+ ae ee See eo) eee of replacing such property through an- 
ETERS YF? other assessment. City officials, if they 
FIRE ASSOCIATION DIVIDEND are responsible for the financial protec- 
The Fire Association of Philadelphia tion of municipal property, should not 
has declared the regular semi-annual jeopardize that protection without the 
dividend of $1 a share, payable May 15. knowledge and consent of all the tax- 
to stockholders of record April 27. payers, who if they are informed of the 


derwriters, will pay for its replacement. 
If a citizen carefully insures his pri- 
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‘Anything can happen to your car 


is the reminder to car owners in the 


current Alliance national advertising. 
What to do about it? 


As in all Alliance magazine 
advertisements, the advice to 
the public is ....... 


“ASK THE ALLIANCE AGENT” 











THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LR, 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Head Office: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 

















Saving Premiums on School Risks 
Generally Proves False Economy 


number and extent of school fires, sel- 
dom would consent to dispensing with 
sound stock company fire insurance. 

Take, for instance, these recent school 
fires: the Farmington, Mo., high school, 
destroyed with a loss of $50,000; the 
Longfellow School at Rock Island, Ill, 
burned down with a loss of $60,000; the 

3ainbridge, Pa., high school, burned with 
a loss of $50,000, and at Shamokin, Pa, 
the Washington Grade School, damaged 
to the extent of $75,000 

In spite of the care that should be 
taken to protect public buildings against 
fire, they often are destroyed, and ade- 
quate fire insurance is the only protec- 
tion against financial loss. The satisfac- 
tion felt by those in authority at Fall 
River at having properly guarded the in- 
vestment of their fellow citizens may 
row be contrasted with the feeling of 
loss experienced by those whose failure 
tc provide insurance protection for their 
trust will cost the taxpayers a sum suf- 
ficient, at the going rate, to insure all 
of the local schools for a period of thirty 
years. 





VIRGINIA FIELD CLUB MEETS 

G. Gordon Long, Virginia state agent 
for the Aetna (Fire), succeeds himself 
as president of the Fire Insurance Field 
Club of Virginia. He was re-elected for 
a second term at the annual meeting of 
the club held last week at the Cham- 
berlin-Vanderbilt hotel at Old Point 
Comfort. W. Ted Dent, special agent 
for the Liverpool & London & Globe, 
was elected secretary to succeed Wil- 
liam A. Jordan, Jr. Other officers were 
re-elected as follows: Herbert C. Taylor, 
vice-president Alfred C. Word, treasur- 
er. President Long reviewed activities 
of the club during the past year in his 
annual report, showing that much con- 
structive work in the inspection service 
and the like had been accomplished. 
Several changes were made in the per- 
sonnel of the executive committee. John 
Hancock Baker, special agent for the 
Virginia Fire & Marine, carried off first 
honors in the golf tournament, the 
trophy being a handsome silver cup. 





HARRY LEE DECHERT DIES 

Harry Lee Dechert, 39 years of age 
and the son of W. L. Dechert of the W. 
L. Dechert Co. agency of Harrisonburg, 
Va., died last Friday. He is survived 
by his widow and several children. The 
younger Mr. Dechert was also a mem- 
ber of the insurance agency which gained 
national attention and considerable com- 
mendation by its determined campaign 
against assessment mutuals and recipro- 
cals two or three years ago. The W. L. 
Dechert Co. distributed thousands of 
copies of a sixty page booklet listing the 
names of non-stock insurers which had 
failed and likewise warning assureds 
against running obvious risks for the 
sake of a few dollars saved in premium 
charges. 





FRANKLIN FIRE DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Franklin Fire of the 
Home of New York group have declared 
a dividend of twenty-five cents a share, 
payable May 15 to stockholders of rec- 
ord April 20. 
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of Insurance Companies . 


NiAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
ERNEST STURM . Chairman of the Boords 
BERNARD M. CULVER. President 


New York, N.Y 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN EAGLE FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


First AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eight Maiden Lane, 0 OF 
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Rate Expert Urges 
Changes in Schedules 


MEANS TO MEET COMPETITION 


Organization Companies Advised to Re- 
duce Spread of Operating Advan- 
tage Held by Others 


While speaking last Friday at Coral 
Gables, Fla., before the annual meeting 
of the Florida local agents’ Association, 
C. W. vice-president of the 
America Fore fire companies, said that 
reduction in the spread of operating ad- 
vantage now held by competitors of stock 


Pierce, 


companies is partly due to matters en- 
within the 
companies. He 


tirely control of these stock 


went on to urge the 
schedules and 
rerating. Mr. 
reported more fully 
elsewhere in have prompted 
a well-known authority on fire insurance 
rating methods to inquire why organiza- 
tion stock fire insurance companies do 
not make certain revisions in their rate 
schedules in various parts of the country 
in order to place themselves in a strong- 
cr position to meet the competition of 
non-board stock companies and mutual 
and reciprocal insurers. 

In the opinion of this student of fire 
insurance rating the so-called organiza- 
t.on stock companies are continuing to 
expose their best classes of business in 
many places to severe competition by ad- 
hering to rate schedules which are es- 
sentially not justified in the light of years 
of favorable experience. On the other 
hand, this same individual stated to The 
Eastern Underwriter, while pointing to 
statistical tables before him, that the or- 
ganization companies are fully warranted 
in increasing their rates on numerous 
unprofitable types of risks, for which 
business they encounter practically no 
opposition from the so-called preferred 
risk insurers. Taking all classes of busi- 
ness together fire insurance companies 
are not obtaining even a reasonable un- 
derwriting profit, the experience of the 
last decade being used as a basis for 
conclusions. 


s:mplification of rating 


elimination of needless 
Pierce’s remarks, 


this issue, 


Selection Improves Loss Ratios 


“One may easily perceive from these 
experience tables,” this authority on rat- 
ing stated, “that even in those states 
where the loss ratios for the general run 
of companies is unfavorable year after 
year, the majority of free lance com- 
panies are able to report loss ratios of 
less than or only slightly above 50% 
whereas many organization companies 
show five year loss ratios of between 
60% and 80%. The answer is that the 
companies not bound by organization 
rules as to commissions and even rates 
concentrate on the best business and re- 
fuse to accept risks in the more hazard- 
ous Classifications. 

“The organization companies have 
maintained for years various pools for 
meeting competition on the types of risks 
which are always subject to solicitation 
from mutuals and high commission stock 
insurers. These associations, or pools, 
are very effective and have preserved for 
the old-line stock companies hundreds of 





thousands of dollars in premiums on the 
best types of protected industrial risks. 
These pools were created to meet just 
this sort of competition. But why do 
the companies which formed the pools 
stop there? I believe that additional 
measures can profitably be taken to pro- 
tect business through moderate revisions 
of existing rate schedules. 

“IT am not one of these 
the commissions paid by organization 
companies to local agents explain the 
success of the non-board companies and 
assessment mutuals. I am firmly of the 
opinion that the great majority of as- 
sureds prefer to insure with well-estab- 
lished stock companies offering local 
agency service, but when they can effect 
a saving in premiums based not only on 
the elimination of commissions to agents 
but also on a substantial difference in 
the basic rates, then they are likely to 
listen more willingly to the sales argu- 
ments of non-stock company representa- 
tives. 


who feel that 


Low Losses Permit High Commissions 


as the high-commission, non- 
concerned, which 
organization 


“As far 
board companies are 
use the same rates as the 
companies, they are today in an advan- 
tageous position because on classes of 
risks which tend to yield a loss ratio of 
around 40% they can afford to increase 
their expense ratios somewhat. 

“I am heartily in favor of Mr. Pierce’s 
suggestion that there be a reduction in 
the spread of operating advantage now 
held by the organization companies’ com- 
petitors. Not only would | follow the 
recommendations which this experienced 
and able vice-president of the Continen- 
tal offers, but I would go further and 
lower somewhat the rates on the con- 
sistently fine classes of business so that 
these competitors would not be able to 
enjoy rate advantages. 

“Were fire insurance rates on the best 
classes of risks amended so that the loss 
ratios were increased to between 45 and 
50%, organization companies would still 
be obiaining profitable results and at 
the same time be placed in a much 
stronger position to meet the competition 
of those companies which concentrate 
their energies on such business. 

“However, if anything along this line 
is attempted the organization companies 
certainly should not only continue their 
attempts to increase premium charges on 
unprofitable lines everywhere but should 
make their efforts more determined. I 
know that in many states fire companies 
are pushing their program to improve 
the experience on unprotected risks and 
hazardous industrial lines by increasing 
rates and I am firmly of the opinion that 
these undertakings will be successful ul- 
timately. Surely opposition will not come 
from the non-organization competitors 
and property owners themselves cannot 
reasonably insist upon securing insurance 
continually at rates below cost. Changes 
such as | have outlined will develop as 
part of the general rearrangement of 
the insurance structure to meet new re- 
quirements as they arise. The local 
agent, who today finds himself exposed 
to competition of all types and who is 
fighting hard to retain control over 
insurance in his own community, will, I 
believe, welcome adjustments which tend 
to retain premium income for himsclf 
and the stock companies he represents.” 
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James S. Kemper, President 


$4,300,000 


over 


owned ). 


W. D. Riddell, Vice President 


AMERICAN MOTORISTS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


This sound, participating stock casualty company 
specializes in Automobile insurance. 
assets, 
$1,330,000 surplus to policyholders (based on De- 
cember 31, 1933 actual market values of all securities 
Nationwide service facilities. 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
James T. Haviland, Vice President 


Chicago, U. S. A, 


Protection of 


including more _ than 


260 Tremont Street, Boston 


Inquirer Building, Philadelphia 

















EDWARD HUNTT DIES 


General Agent of Southern Department 
of National Union Fire Suc- 
cumbs to Pneumonia 

Edward Huntt, home office general 
agent of the National Union in charge 
of the Southern department, died at his 
home in Pittsburgh, April 13, of pneu- 
monia following an illness of only a few 
days. The body was taken to Richmond, 
Va., for burial there Sunday afternoon. 
Mr. Huntt supervised Virginia for the 
National Union from 1917 to 1923. From 
1923 to 1926 he was special agent for 
that state for the American Central and 
other companies. From 1926 to 1932 he 
was assistant manager of the A. Hz 
Turner office in Atlanta representing 
those companies in Southern territory, 
giving up that post two years ago to 
become general agent of the National 
Union at Pittsburgh. 

A native of Richmond, Va., Mr. Huntt 
was educated at the Episcopal High 
School near Alexandria, Va., and at the 
Georgia School of Technology. He was 
in his 40th year and is survived by his 
widow, who was Miss Tommie Eliza- 
beth Lawson of Atlanta. 

Announcing the death of Mr. Huntt to 
agents in the Southern territory Presi- 
dent John M. Thomas of the National 
Union paid the deceased the following 
tribute: “His untimely passing is a se- 
vere shock to his many friends, includ- 
ing the National Union family, by whom 
he was beloved and respected for his 
high character, his attributes as a gen- 
tleman and his ability as an under- 
writer.” 


W. ROSS McCAIN LOSES MOTHER 

Friends of W. Ross McCain, president 
of the Aetna (Fire) of Hartford, are 
extending sincere sympathy to him on 
the loss of his mother, Mrs. William S 
McCain, who died in a hospital at Hot 
Springs, Ark., on Tuesday. She was 8&4 
years old. Her three sons were at her 
bedside for several days. In addition to 
the president of Aetna her sons included 
Charles S. McCain, president of the 
United Light & Power Co., and Henry 
C. McCain, a Little Rock contractor. 
Seven grandchildren also survive. Mrs. 
McCain lived most of her life in Little 
Rock. 








BOSTON, MASS. 






COMPANY 






* J. DONAHUE LOSES MOTHER 
J. Donahue, vice-president and 
Pinte of Walter S. Haff & Co. of 
New York and former actuary of the 
National Automobile Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, has suffered the loss of his 
mother, Mrs. Mary M. Donahue, who 
died Monday at the age of 68 years in 
East Elmhurst, L. I. She had not been 
in good health for some time. 
BROPHY’S 25TH ANNIVERSARY 
Thomas Brophy, New York City fire 
marshal, has held that position twenty- 
five years. In the office of Fire Com- 
missioner McElligot a testimonial scroll 
was presented to him on Wednesday by 
Chairman William Riordan of the loss 
committee of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 








Rosso Case 


(Continued from Page 23) 


to the terms and conditions of the defendant's 
said policy of insurance. 

3. The source, method, time and place of ac- 
quisition of the property alleged to be the 
subject matter of defendant's policy of insur- 
ance and alleged to have been destroyed by the 
fre. 

4. The circumstances surrounding the fire. 


5. The ownership of the property alleged to 


be the subject matter of defendant's said policy 
ot insurance. 

6. Other facts and circumstances which were 
material for and necessary to a complete de- 
termination of the liability of the defendant 
in its said policy of insurance. 

Misrepresentation Charged 

The fourth defense was based upon 
the insured’s representation that the 
paintings were genuine originals and au- 
thentic paintings from the brushes of the 
artists whose names were furnished by 
the plaintiff to the defendant and that in 
truth and in fact the said paintings were 
not originals and were not authentic and 
were not from the respective brushes of 
artists whose names appeared in the 
schedule and that these representations 
were relied upon by the defendant in- 
surance companies. 

The fifth defense was that the plain- 
tiff, Laura A. Horne Rosso, the insured, 
was a dummy acting for her husband, 
Victor Rosso, for the purpose of con- 
summating a plan, scheme and artifice to 
cheat and defraud the insurance compan- 
ies, as a result of which plan, scheme 
and artifice and the use of the United 
States mails the plaintiff’s husband was 
convicted in the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York on ten counts of the indictment in 
said court. 

The sixth and final defense was that 
the plaintiff was not either at the time 
of the fire or at any time prior thereto 
the owner of the property referred to 
in the policies but that she was an agent 
acting for her husband Victor Rosso and 
that Victor Rosso made the plaintiff his 
agent and made the plaintiff appear as 
the owner of the property in question 
for the purpose of consummating a plan, 
scheme and artifice to defraud the insur- 
ance companies. 

A motion was made by the attorney 
for the plaintiff to set aside the jury's 
verdict. Judge Cohn denied the motion. 
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ECAUSE insurance spans the gap between 
present plans and future accomplishment, 
it should be of unquestionable strength. 
Today, as never before, agents and brokers 





recognize the tremendous importance of placing 
their clients’ insurance in companies which have 
stood unshaken through the years—prosperity 
years, conflagration years, depression years. 


It is significant, we believe, that more than one hun- 























dred agencies which represented Royal-Liverpool 
companies half a century ago— when the Brooklyn 
Bridge was opened — have represented us ever since. 


Royal - Liverpool Companies have spanned the 
years with many impressive demonstrations of 
Strength. Their financial resources, experience 
and organization, guarantee to agents, brokers and 
policy-holders, unexcelled service facilities which 
extend to every part of the civilized world. 


ROYAL LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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NATIONAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


To give real service you must add 
something which cannot be 
bought or measured with money, 


and that is sincerity and integrity. 


—Donald A. Adams 


A 
Good 
Agency 
Company 
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Interesting Questions of Agents 
Answered By Phoenix of Hartford 


Deal With Such Subjects As Cancellations, Non-Resident. 


Brokers, Covering Estates and Mortgagees 
in Possession 


Some particularly interesting questions 
of local agents with respect to non-pay- 
ments of premium, mortgagees in pos- 
session and other subjects are answered 
by the Phoenix of Hartford in the current 
issue of the company’s publication, “The 
Phoenix.” The company periodically 
gives publicity to numerous inquiries sub- 
mitted by local agents to the home office 
together with the replies prepared. Here 
are some of the questions and answers: 

Question: Agent A places a line with 
Agent B who is allowed the usual brok- 
crage commission. In sixty days Agent B 
gives assured notice of cancellation for 
non-payment of premium. It then devel- 
ops that Agent A has been paid the full 
premium under which no accounting has 
been made to Agent B. I|Vhat is the status 
of Agent B under his order of cancella- 
tion? 

Answer: Unless Agent B at the time 
policies are issued acquaints the assured 
with Agent B’s position in the particular 
transaction and requires remittance direct 
to him, it is our opinion that he extends 
credit for the payment of premium to 
Agent A and is bound by the action of 
Agent A in his collection of the full pre- 
mium from the assured. 

Any cancellation by Agent B in order 
to be effective must be accompanied by 
return of unearned premium to the as- 
sured. The courts of the several states 
are not altogether in agreement respecting 
the position occupied by the broker, but 
we believe the preponderance of opinion 
to be in line with the above conclusion. 

New York Broker in Picture 

Question: Where is the equity under 
the conditions set up by your answer (to 
the preceding question)? Are you of the 
opinion the answer would be the same if 
the order for a policy had been received, 
say from a non-resident, licensed broker 
domiciled at New York? 

In my original hypothetical question ts 
not Agent A agent of the assured? Agent 
B does not know the assured; his function 
as agent of the company is to accept and 
write a line which he knows the company 
will approve. Why should the credit bur- 
den be entirely on the shoulders of the 
agent who accepts a line of insurance from 
a broker for a third party? In this case 
the assured selected the broker with 
whom he placed his business. Why should 
the agent with whom the broker places 
the business be compelled to guarantee to 
the assured the integrity of the agent se- 
lected by the assured? 

If an assured entrusts the writing of 
his business to an agent, and then accepts 
from the agent a policy written by an- 
other agent in fulfillment of his wants, 
paying to the agent he selects the premium 
for the insurance, does not the breach of 
trust run between the agent selected and 
the assured? 

Answer: We think that our answer to 
your first question would also hold true 
in the case where the order for a policy 
was received from a non-resident, licensed 
broker domiciled in New York. 

As indicated in our previous answer, 
the courts of the several states are not 
in entire accord respecting this question 
of liability for premiums where an inter- 
mediary is involved in the transaction. 

You ask where the equity is under the 
conditions set up in our answer, and why 
the credit burden should be upon the 
shoulders of the issuing agent. We agree 
with you that there are good arguments 
for considering an assured responsible for 
the selection of his representative, and if 
the decision were left to us, we should 
so regard it. On the other hand, there is 
undoubtedly a credit transaction between 
the issuing agent and the broker, which 


evidently has influenced a number of 
courts in their decisions. 

The issuing agent is not entirely with- 
out some means of protecting his interests, 
as he can request the assured to draw to 
the order of the company, or in the name 
of the issuing agent, his check in payment 
of the premium, although we appreciate 
that such a course might not be accepted 
with very good grace by the broker plac- 
ing the line. 

Estate of Deceased 

Question: A woman conveyed to her 
husband a business block, reserving a life 
interest in the rents. The husband ts now 
deceased and his estate is being probated. 
How should fire insurance policies read? 

Answer: We assume your object is to 
provide indemnity against the actual prop- 
erty damage loss to the building, and not 
to cover the life tenant interest, which is 
merely the use of the premises during the 
life expectancy of the life tenant. 

To avoid any possible controversy in 
the event of loss, we believe it advisable 
to issue the policy jointly in the name of 
the estate of the deceased—or the execu- 
tor of the estate of the deceased—and the 
person having a life interest. 

The property was conveyed by the wife 
with certain restrictions. The property 
cannot be sold without the consent of the 
wife. It seems logical to include her name 
in the property damage policy even though 
her interest is only that of rental income. 
She exercises a certain control over the 
property notwithstanding her interest is 
not a direct property one. 

By making the widow a party to the 
contract, she will have a voice in the dis- 
position of funds from the property dam- 
age policy and thereby make certain of 
her income from the amount so recovered. 
This would be particularly desirable where 
there was friction between the widow and 
the heirs of the estate. They might feel 
that it was of no advantage to them to 
make repairs so long as they received no 
benefit from the rents. 

Obviously, if you are not concerned 
with protecting the rights of the person 
having a life interest, it would be entirely 
satisfactory to issue the policy in the 
name of the estate only. 

Mortgagee in Possession 

Question: A bank has a mortgage on 
a piece of real estate with fire policies in 
its possession protecting or covering such 
mortgage. The premiums on said policies 
have been paid by the owner of the prop- 
erty for five years. 

After the policy has been in effect a 
year the bank makes formal entry of pos- 
session, and policies are sent to agent to 
transfer title to the bank as “Mortgagce 
in. Possession.” 

a—Has the bank any right to order such 
transfer of these policies paid for by an 
assured so that the bank will enjoy four 
years insurance without cost? 

b—IVould the bank be properly pro- 
tected if policies are made over as they 
request? 

c—When are they actually “Mortgagees 
in. Possession” ? 

Answer: To your first question, which 
we have lettered “a”, the answer is “no”, 
in our opinion, unless the terms of the 
mortgage cover this feature. We under- 
stand this is quite often the case in your 
state where the mortgage deeds executed 
for many years past carry what is known 
as the “Power of Attorney” or “Power 
of Sale” clause in case of default; and 
also a provision that, in case of default 
and foreclosure, the mortgagee may have 
the full benefit of any unexpired fire in- 
surance. If, then, such provisions were 
contained in the mortgage deed given to 


the bank referred to in the Correspong 
ence, it would seem that they were oq), 
exercising their right in asking for rego 
nition under the policies. ; e 

Our answer to Question “h” is, “y,.. 

As to Question “ce”. From such dat: 
as are available, it appears that the cir. 
cumstances constituting a “Mortgages ;, 
Possession” depends ordinarily yp, 
whether the mortgage conveys a leg, 
title or whether the mortgage is not oe 
a conveyance as entitles the mortgagee 
recover possession without foreclosy 
When a mortgage conveys a legal i) 
and does not expressly or impliedly y. 
serve the right of possession to mop. 
gagor, a mortgagee acquiring possesgig 
peaceably, or by process of law, js . 
“Mortgagee in Possession.” A grantee jp 
an absolute deed intended as security js 
we understand, regarded as “Mortgag 
in Possession.” 


Insurance Baseball 


League Opens April 3 
Organization of the Insurance Bag. | 
ball League has been completed for th, 
season of 1934 under the guidance of th 
league’s executive committee comprisin, 
Howard O. Stocker, Northern Assy. 
ance, chairman; H. J. Thomsen, Corroop 
& Reynolds and F. E. Potter, Home |p. 
surance Co. The league comprises te 
teams representing the following con- 


panies: 
Chubb & Son, Commercial Union 
Royal-Liverpool, Northern  Assurane 


Marine Office of America, Fire Compa. 
nies’ Adjustment Bureau, Home Insur- 
ance Co., North British & Mercantil 





Corroon & Reynolds, and Appleton & | 
Cox. 

The first game will be played April 
30. This and all future games will bi 
played at Springfield Oval, Long Islan( 
City. Teams will compete for the cy 
presented by C. F. Shallcross, United 
States manager of the North British & 
Mercantile. This cup was won last year 
by Corroon & Reynolds. 





ee 


Walter Eyers, Phoenix 
Special Risk Head, Dies 


Walter Eyers, superintendent of th 
special risk department of the Phoenix 
of Hartford companies, died on Tuesda 
of last week at the Hartford Hospital 
as the result of a broken back sustaine/ 
in an accident at his home on March 1! 
He was 49 years of age and is survived 
by his widow, two children, his mother 
and a brother. 

Mr. Eyers was graduated from tl 
Armour Institute of Technology of Chi- 
cago in 1908, having specialized in fir 
protection engineering. He was en 
ployed for awhile by an inspection bv- | 
reau on the Pacific Coast and later by 
the Underwriters’ Inspection Bureau 0! 
the Middle and Southern States befor 
joining the Phoenix. Outside of his in- 
surance work Mr. Eyers took a keen n- 
terest in history, collecting much data 
about the early history of the Phoent 
and similar data with respect to th 
town of Farmington, Conn. 





ESSEX COUNTY BOARD ELECTS 


The Essex County Board of Under 
writers of Essex County, N. J., which 
includes Newark, the Oranges and some 
other territory, has elected Leonar 
Fuchs as president, Stephen Ratchfor 
as vice-president and Seymour Gross # 
secretary. Julius Klein and W. R. Pr 
den were re-elected to the executt 
committee and A. W. Marshall is a ne 
member of this committee. 


CARPINTER & BAKER MOVE 

Carpinter & Baker, one of the city: 
leading inland marine offices, have moveé 
their offices from 3 South William Stree! 
to 99 John Street. 


Charles L. Cutler has purchased the in 





surance agency in Hornell, N. Y., for § 


merly operated by W. H. Murray. Hea‘ 
quarters in the Mattie building are b 
ing continued. 
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——LOYALTY GROUP—— 








NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN R,. ag oy pe Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Taeten. 
W.E . WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. Ww. W. POTTER, 24 Vie e-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


CAPITAL 


$ 9,397,690.00 Organized 1855 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 


























— P COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. i A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H, R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
E. WOL LAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, ty ee an G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
EWALTER i SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d v. -Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R,. Mg 4 Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLA EGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, My rte: E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 Organized 1854 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R, Ont Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Ma nt E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. P POTTER, 2d Vice-P’ res. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R, eee, ee Pees ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. A.” R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, es a E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. TTER, 2d Viee-Pres. 
WALTER x SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. EE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN Bi BROOKS. 2d V.-Pr 
SUPERIOR ‘FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres, ARCHIBALD wr ok Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pre E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pre W. W. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. 'T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
sm R. Ngo Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
E WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
" ALD KEMP, Vice-P: HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-P: im. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
— WEL WOLLA EGER. Viee- Pres. ARCH ERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V. -Pres. wen TTER, 2d ies uae, an 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS. 2d V.-Pres. 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice-Chairman 
H. S. LANDERS, President C. HEYER, Vice-President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice-President JOHN R, COONEY, Vice-President 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. E.R. HUNT. 3rd Vice-Pres’t S.K.McCLURE, 3d Vice-Pres. T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice-Pres. F.J. ROAN, 3rd Vice-Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 





$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
H. S. LANDERS, President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice-President J.C. HEYER, Vice-President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 


“EG. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. T. A. SMITH, 3rd Vice-Pres. FRANK J. ROAN, 3rd Vice-Pres, E.R. HUNT, 3rd Vice-Pres, S. K. McCLURE, 3rd Vice-Pres. 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 








$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1909 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC —— 
844 t, Chicago, Illinois 220 treet, — 
— pape mony evn EASTERN DEPARTMENT San Francisco, California 
H, SMITH, Vice-President W. W. & E, G, POTTER, 2nd Vice-Presidents 
TAMES SMITH, Secretary 10 Park Place FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice-President 
2 BEN LEE BOYNTON, Res, Vice-President 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers A. C. MEEKER, Secretary 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 











to the story I wrote recently 
about a deer’s adventure in downtown 
Binghamton, Mr. Schad, local agent, told 
me that it hap ypened some years ago that 
another deer encountered an intoxicated 
person who, thinking he had gone hay- 
vire, imagined a phantom deer was 
chasing him and fled, breaking into a de- 
partment store. He ‘jumped through the 
second floor window, falling on the roof 
of the next building, which luckily was 
on a level with the second floor of the 
building out of which he jumped. 

: «& = 


Busses Run Where Boys Once Swam 


Referring 


Mr. Schad and Bill Hecox were stand- 
ing on the corner of State Street and 
Court Street, Binghamton, N. Y., recent- 


excavations a 


ly watching some street 
making. This 


strong old Irishman was 
mechanic struck some masonry and this 
brought on a conversation between “Vic- 
tor” and “Bill” as to the old Chenango 
Canal closed many years ago, and almost 
forgotten except by old timers, like these 
gentlemen, who identified the masonry 


as the walls of the old canal over which 
the present State Street was built. Bill 
is 74, though he doesn’t look it, and the 
old son of Erin looked up, and asked 
him whether he really remembered it. 
“Sure,” said Bill, “as a boy, we used to 


swim here.” The old fellow began dis- 
cussing ages and past history with Bill, 
and remarked, that he, was getting 
along in years. 

* * cd 

David Harum—Movie and Reality 

In the picture play of David Harum, 
from Westcott’s novel, David is quoted 
as saying “Bust my buttons.” He never 
said any such thing, and it originated in 
the minds of the movie producer. What 
he did say was “Scat my,” meaning 
“Scat my cat,’ an expression largely 
used in the Cortland Valley (Homer) in 
the early nineties. The whole last epi- 
sode about singing to a horse to make it 
also not in the book and is the 
part of the movie. Movie edi- 
tors had better stick to the text and 
not try to “improve” a classic of central 
New York character study by adding 
such stuff and clownery to make a story. 
I have met people like all the characters 
depicted in my everyday life and travels 
in central New York, and there was 
never such an episode as that horse-race. 

The novel stands out in that the char- 
acters depicted were not only real per- 
sons, who lived, but also a composite 
type. The book was an attempt to de- 
pict the sturdy type of men that lived 
at that time. We had had New England 
character studies, like “Shore Acres,” the 
“Old Homestead,” by Denman Thomp- 
son, but Westcott was the first man in 
New York State to weave his character 
studies of this section into an interest- 
ing book with love interest to make it 
coherent. The lenox mentioned in the 
book and play—the young man who came 
to Homer (Homeville in the book) to 
work for Hannum (Harum) still lives in 
Binghamton. 

The Newport estate 
play, where Hannum 
local magnate, is the 
at Binghamton. The Barlows were great 
horse fanciers, and the palatial horse 
barn still stands there. Westcott, the 
author, was a bank cashier who wrote 
the book while very ill, from the mem- 
ory of his chats with Harum when they 
did business together at Syracuse in the 


banking end. He died before the book 


too, 


go 1S 
silliest 


mentioned in the 
visited with the 
old Barlow estate 


was published, but it made a fortune 
for his family. 

These central New Yorkers had a lot 
of fun out of life and mixed their fun 
with business. This section also was the 
locale of the great “Cardiff giant” hoax. 
Several shrewd farmers modeled the 
semblance of a human giant out of na- 
tive stone and “aged” it with chemicals 
and then buried it in a field, “discov- 
ering” it at a proper time and giving it 
due publicity. People flocked there from 
all over. Professors and clergymen saw 
it and wrote reams of learned essays. 
Clergymen wrote about the probability 


that this was a sample of prehistoric 
man petrified for some misdeed. Mean- 
while the perpetrators of the hoax 


reaped a rich harvest in admission fees. 
Later the secret leaked out and a laugh 
that shook New York State went 
around. 

When these people used such tactics 
one can well imagine, even if he had no 
experience, that settling fire losses with 
them was quite a recreation. They were 
not dishonest, but a “horse trade was 
a horse trade,” a hoax, and some of 
these traits cropped out when a stranger 
had to deal with them. I had a case 
where a cigar manufacturer claimed that 
his Sumatra wrapper tobacco bale had 
been damaged by a bon-fire some dis- 
tance from and outside of the shop. Was 
it damaged? We saw no evidence. It 
was, according to claim, and John Jordan 
of the Continental and myself thought 
but paid him a total loss and 


not, we 

took the bale to Syracuse and sold it 
for nearly its original cost. Our ex- 
penses were light. It was a “good 


trade,” and neither party got stung. 


C. W. Pierce Address 


(Continued from Page 22) 


competition between all types of respon- 
sible carriers. 

Publicity and Education—This field 
wide open for constructive development. 
Stock fire insurance representatives could 
well profit from the selling methods of 
the life insurance business to the end 
that the salesmanship practices of stock 
company fieldmen and of agents be ad- 
vanced to a point of greater efficiency. 
Information should be available to pro- 
ducers for more effective use of com- 
pany and bureau services. The point 
should be stressed that an important 
contract of indemnity which may alone 
stand between the solvency and_ bank- 


ruptecy of many an individual and busi- 
ness concern should not be bought or 
sold on a price basis. Arrangements 


should be made or a clearing house 
should be set up and maintained for the 
dissemination of authentic information 
and facts regarding many phases of our 
business which are not available at pres- 
ent to our selling forces. 


Simplification of Rating Schedules and 
Bureau Rules of Operation 


In many sections of the country sim- 
plified schedules should be devised and 
put into effect which will permit of 
proper flexibility to measure unusual fac- 
tors and still give results with sufficient 
exactness to meet properly the needs of 


our business and the interest of the pub- 
lic. In many territories the use of sim- 
plified schedules would-result in a re- 


duction in expense and in a more prompt 
rate service, matters of specific interest 
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alike to the buying public and to the in- 
surance carriers. Additional saving would 
be made by the elimination of many 
needless reratings which are required 
where complicated schedules are used. 

A careful study should be made of the 
operating rules of rating and inspection 
organizations to the end of eliminating 
practices which may operate against our 
interests in that they tend to restrict 
prompt and efficient service. It is im- 
portant that every reasonable step be 
taken to meet the growing demand of 
the buying public for prompt service in 
all important matters. A greater uni- 
formity in bureau methods should be 
brought about. 


Insurance Contracts 


Insurance contracts should receive 
continuing study and in this review we 
should always recognize the fundamental 
changes which have developed in general 
business. A careful study of the need 
for a modification of the short rate can- 


cellation rule should be made. Restric- 
tive conditions in insurance contracts, 
sometimes advisable in insuring proper- 


ties of small value are often unnecessary 
for larger risks. Methods of waiving un- 
necessary restrictions should be devised. 

Underwriting Pools—This refers to 
such organizations as the Factory In- 
surance Associations, the Oil, Grain and 
Railroad organizations. The extent to 
which the operation of so-called pools 
should be extended, reorganized or re- 
stricted should receive careful study. Un- 
derwriting pools are here to stay as they 
play an important part in our contacts 
with big business. It will be folly to at- 
tempt to approach this broad subject on 
the narrow basis of their effect on 
agent’s commissions or on the basis of 
the immediate effect on companies’ pre- 
mium income. 

First consideration must be 
the requirements of modern, industrial 
and mercantile businesses. Our policies 
of operation must be shaped to meet 
consumer needs. To do less will mean 
the total loss of desirable business to 
both agents and companies. There are 
other matters than those already men- 
tioned which could well be considered 
and which need not be discussed at this 
time. 

The need for a 
along the lines just 


given to 


constructive survey 
covered is generally 
recognized. There are many who will 
say that this constructive job is too 
large to be undertaken and that if un- 
dertaken desired results could not be ob- 
tained. Be that as it may, the job can 
and will be successfully followed through 
when agents and companies sense the 
need for action. Delays will only further 
complicate many problems. To say that 
an all embracing program cannot be put 
into effect with advantage to both com- 
panies and agents is to admit a failure 
of agency and company management. 
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1934 Fire Losses 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of manufacturers and merchants and th 
almost unanimous refusal of fire compan- 
ies to recognize claims arising from cig- 
arette scorches as legitimate liability. At 
the present time loss adjusters say that 
the frequency and size of dwelling house 
losses are about normal. This class of 
business was especially bad during the 
period of deflation in values. Steps 
throughout the country to delay fore- 
closures on mortgaged property have, of 
course, removed much of the incentive 
on the part of home owners to destroy 
their own dwellings and in addition the 
partial improvement in business and em- 
ployment has restored the desire of those 
who have property to retain possession 

Loss department executives are like- 
wise greatly encouraged by the success 
of campaigns in many parts of the coun- 
try to suppress arson. The high per- 
centage of convictions in arson cases in 
numerous districts and the evident seri- 
ousness of public prosecutors to con- 
tinue to punish professional firebugs and 
those who hire them is definitely re- 
flected in the fire loss figures. 

Those among company men_ who 
fought against the payment of cigarette 
scorch losses now say they think the 
companies are saving about $15,000,000 
a year in loss payments, not to mention 
close to an equal amount in expenses as- 
sociated with the adjustment of such 
claims. All in all, fire companies feel 
the loss situation is as well under control 
as can be expected and that loss figures 
will now vary in proper relation to 
changes in amounts of insurance written 





SALVAGE CORPS HEAD TO TALK 


James T. Keegan, superintendent of 
the Newark Salvage Corps, will broad- 
cast a talk on fire prevention and safety 
at 5:30 o’clock Sunday afternoon overt 
Station WGCP in Newark. Mrs. Ralph 
T. Rossi, chairman of the safety com- 
mittee, is arranging the program in con- 


nection with Youth Week. 
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Three Big Fire Groups Gave Dances 
And Revues on Friday, April 13 


Some of the girls participating in the Royal-Liverpool musical revue. 





Left 


to 


right, front row: Eleanor Maier, Mae Peley, Gertrude Mur:ay, Evelyn Blackner, 
Adelaide Walters. Back row: Sally Lahtinen, Regina Callahan, Ojita Connelly, 


Florence Thomas, Elsa Emrich, Emily 


Refusing to recognize the jinx which 
has attached itself to Friday, the thir- 
teenth, three large fire insurance groups 
in New York City successfully staged 
dances and musical revues Friday, April 
13, for their employes. They were the 
Home of New York, Royal-Liverpool 
and America Fore. The attendance was 
fine at all of them. 

The Home of New York affair was a 
supper dance and entertainment spon- 
sored by the Home Club of which M. B. 
Hicks, advertising manager, is the presi- 
dent. Appropriately the day also marked 
the eighty-first anniversary of the 
Home’s organization. The grand ball 
room of the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, 
was well filled, and the crowd was ap- 
preciative of the entertainment put on 
by some of the Home’s talented amateur 
performers. 

The America Fore dance, given on the 
Hotel Astor roof, was staged by the La- 
dies Auxiliary with Miss Hazel Smith in 


Says Big Bill 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Washington with the understanding that 
he was to remain only for a limited 
period. John M. Downey, who was his 
assistant, is now in charge of insurance 
code negotiations. 

Mr. Lazarus at one time was head of 
the cost accounting bureau of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. After that he 
was with the Metropolitan Life and was 
a financial specialist with Hallgarten & 
Co. While with the Metropolitan Life 
he and Henry Bruere, then a vice-presi- 
dent of the company, collaborated on a 
book bearing the title “Applied Budget- 
ing.” 

Mr 


voluntary 


Lazarus regards the N.R.A. as a 
effort which has no desire to 


He heard 


coerce insurance companies. 
no sentiment in Washington for the 
N.R.A. to enter the avenue of rating 
matters 


” * + 


Mrs. Petrie’s Leisurely Jaunt to 
Newark Airport 

The sensational flight of an hour and 
a half from Pittsburgh to Newark Air- 
port made by Charles B. Petrie of The 
Weekly Underwriter last week did not 
attract so much notice as the statement 
that his wife left her Greenwich Village 


Chatloss and Pearl Brussel 


charge of arrangements. Close to 1,000 
attended including some of the officials 
of the group. 

Royal-Liverpool Revue 


The most ambitious of the three enter- 
tainments was the musical revue put on 
by the Royal-Liverpool groups at the 
Lismore Hotel, New York. Staged and 
produced for the third year running by 
Alfred J. Doyle, Jr., professional coach, 
the revue won considerable commenda- 
tion for its brilliancy. About 2,000 were 
present, much praise being extended to 
the general committee on arrangements 
and to Publicity Chairman R. W. Smiley, 
Property Manager W. H. P. Roots, Jr., 
Rehearsal Pianist J. R. McDonough and 
Kenneth Dunshee, who created the ad- 
vertising posters and other property used 
in the production. The general commit- 
tee consisted of W. A. Brockmeier, G. 
J. Bruhn, H. J. Dougherty, D. Leese, H. 
R. Lohman, G. Snedecor, L. C. Wilsey, 
W. H. Wunner. 


home at the same time Mr. Petrie left 
Pittsburgh and that both arrived at New- 
ark Airport within a few minutes of each 
other. Tenor of comment—slightly sar- 
castic—was this: “As the distance can 
be negotiated easily in half an hour or 
less why did it take Mrs. Petrie so long 
to drive there? Possibly she didn’t 
know the route and went by way of 
Morristown or Staten Island.” 

Asked for an explanation Marian S. 
Petrie sends me the following letter: 

“First, I stopped in a delicatessen store 
to learn why the frankfurter sausages 
in Greenwich Village are so inferior to 
those you can buy on Grand Street. 
Then I went into a newspaper shop to 
get an evening paper to learn about the 
weather. In front of me were two tiny 
children, each armed with a penny, try- 
ing to make up their minds whether they 
wanted a picce of cocoanut candy or a 
lollypop, and then changing their minds 
while | waited for this complicated shop- 
ping transaction to end. Then as we 
were about to enter the Holland Tunnel 
a couple of motorists got into an alter- 
cation with a cop and as he was about 
to wave them to be on their way one 
said sotto voce to the other, ‘He must 
have been a floorwalker before joining 
the police or maybe “he was a soprano.’ 
Unfortunately, the cop heard them. It 
took him ten minutes to tell what he 
thought of them although they insisted 


Ten Bulletins Issued 
On Marine Definition 


MANY SUBJECTS ARE CLARIFIED 
Committee on Interpretation Rules on 
Such Matters as Domestic Ship- 
ments, Jewelers Block, Etc. 

Ten additional interpretative bulletins 
were issued this week by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Interpretation and Complaint, 
appointed by fire, marine and casualty 
companies in connection with the nation- 
wide definition of marine underwriting 
powers. These bulletins, prepared in an- 
swer to inquiries covering various prob- 
lems, cover the following subjects: Do- 
mestic shipments, warehousemen’s lia- 
bility, stamp collections, jewelers block 
policies, whiskey risks, flags, half tone 
screens, conveyors used in connection 
with coal mining tipples, book binders, 

construction company installation risk 

Following are the texts of the ten in- 
terpretations: 

Domestic Shipments—Limitations in 





Coverage 
_ To conform with Paragraph 1, Section 
C of the definition, marine or inland 


marine policies and certificates issued in 
connection therewith covering domestic 
shipments shall contain a clause or state- 
ment to the effect that on property 
shipped on consignment for sale or dis- 
tribution the coverage granted shall not 
exceed thirty days after arrival at con- 
signee’s premises or other place of stor- 
age or deposit and as respects domestic 
shipments not on consignment that such 
shipments shall not be covered at points 
of sale-distribution or manufacturing 
premises nor after arrival at such points 
or at premises owned, leased or con- 
trolled by assured or purchaser, nor for 
more than thirty days in other place of 
storage or deposit, except in premises of 
transportation companies or freight for- 
warders, when such storage is incident 
to transportation. 
Warehousemen’s Liability 

The committee has had submitted 
it a form reading as follows: 
8: LSS eee ) on 
their legal liability as warehousemen, 
packers, forwarders, common carriers or 
bailees, for or on account of goods or 
merchandise of any description, stored, 
or held in their care, custody or control, 
while at including transit 
thereto and therefrom.” 

The form is disapproved for insurance 
under a marine or inland marine form of 
policy. 


to 


Stamp Collections 
Stamp collections are insurable under 
Paragraph E-2 (a) of the definition and 
as such may be covered under a marine 
or inland marine form of policy at spe- 
cific locations or otherwise. 
Jewelers Block Policies 
Patterns, molds, models and dies are 
not considered tools or machinery under 
the terms of Paragraph E-2 (j) of the 
definition. 
Whiskey Blending and/or Rectifying 
A marine or inland marine form of 
policy may not be issued covering whis- 
key while located on the premises of a 
blending and/or rectifying establishment. 
Half Tone Screens 
A marine or inland marine form of 
policy may not be issued to cover half 
tone screens including the risk while on 
the premises of the assured. 
Conveyors Used in Connection With 
Coal Mining Tipples 
\ marine or inland marine 


form of 


that he had heard the remark 
curately. 

“Arriving on the Jersey side 1 went 
into the business center of Newark, 
thinking I was away ahead of time, and 
went window shopping -at Bamberger’s, 
where they have some nice Bermuda 
costumes. Finally, I got to the airport. 
I don’t know whether we are going to 
Jermuda or not, but I know what I shall 
wear if I do go there. I hope this is all 
straightened out now to everybody’s sat- 
isfaction.” 


not ac- 


i 


policy may not be issued to cover 
conveyor used in connection with mae " 
Inining tipple. b 
Flags 

Flags not on sale or consignment , 
in the course of manufacture which hay, 
come into the custody and/or contro} oj 
the parties who intend to use them re 
the purpose for which they were many. 
factured may be insured under miseq, 
laneous movable articles floaters, Para 
eraph E-2 (0) of the definition 2 
Book Binders 


\ marine or inland marine form , 
policy may not be issued to a book bing 
ery to cover on its premises for th 
account of its customers who ship 
the bindery for storage raw paper stoc 
linen and leather bindings, dies ay) 
plates and other incidentals entering jy; 
the processing of completed books, 

\ marine or inland marine form 4; 
policy may not be issued to a publishe; 
to cover, on bindery premises, 
stock, bindings, dies, ete... 
binderies for storage 
Construction Company Installation Risk 

Form covers property “while being jp. 
stalled or otherwise.” Policy includes “jj 
work of every kind and description being 
done by the assured at above premises” 
also “equipments and materials of every 
kind and description in, on or about th 
premises”; also “materials and propert 
of every kind and description of other 
contractors or subcontractors covering 
on the assured’s interest and _ liability’ 

\ marine or inland marine policy may 
not be issued, as this coverage does not 
comply with E-2 (im) of the definition 


: Paper 
shipped t 


Trotter Made Assistant 
Manager by Fire Ass’ 


Effective immediately, the Fire Asso- 
ciation group announces the elevation of 
Kenneth C. Trotter from special agent 
to assistant manager of the Philadelphia 
and Philadelphia suburban department t 
assist Manager Mattson. 

Mr. Trotter is well equipped for his 
added responsibilities, having entered th 
insurance business with the Insurance 
Co. of North America in 1918, sinc 
which time he has been with the Sched- 
ule Rating Office of Newark, in the loca 
agency business at Atlantic City ar 
with the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters 
Association as rater and inspector unt 


1925, when he entered the service of th 
Fire Association and its affiliated com- 
panies. His performance in the offc 


and later in the field merited his lates! 
recognition. 











ere Se | 
PERMITS COMPREHENSIVE FORM 


It is reported that the Insurance De- 
partment of Indiana is permitting th 
writing of personal property floaters 
called the householders’ comprehensiy 
policy, in that state. Companies belong 
ing to the Inland Marine Underwriters 
Association are governed by the rules 0! 
that organization in writing this polic 
which is banned in most of the Easter! 
States. 


TO JOIN FIREMAN’S FUND 


John H. McKinney, who resigned re 
cently from the Insurance Co, of North 
America, will soon join the staff of tl 
Atlantic marine department in 
York of the Fireman’s Fund. He % 
have supervision of the field work amon 
agents in the Eastern territory and als 
engage in production work in the met 
ropolitan area. Mr. McKinney has é 
wide acquaintance among brokers al 
agents. 


J. A. FORRESTEL PRESIDENT 

The Division of the Nev 
York Rating Organiza 
tion Forrestel of th 
National Liberty as president at th 
annual meeting in New York on Tues 
day. Other officers are: vice-president 
L. W. Wiltbank, Commercial Union; se 
retary, W. H. Stoop, and treasurer, Wil 
lard Chambers, North British & Mer 


cantile. 


Suburban 
Fire Insurance 
elected John A. 
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In tune 
with the times 








AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF New YorRK 
Organized 1918 Capital, $1,000,000.00 
GLoBE & REPUBLIC INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1862 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF New YorRK 
Organized 1913 Capital, $1,000,000.00 
MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. Chartered 1849 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


New York FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1832 Capital, $1,000,000.00 














ANY agents are in tune with the times. They continue to 
watch values of their policyholders’ stocks. The latter still 


fluctuate rapidly and adequate insurance is needed. 


Then they are concentrating on business interruption insur- 
ance or indemnity. This line was neglected by some business men 
during the past few years. Now, however, in an upward trend, an 
interruption of business would be unusually tragic to recovery of 
losses or to gain. Hence business interruption insurance has a 
powerful appeal that in time will cause it to be second only to fire 


insurance itself as necessary protection. 


It is thus a timely line for the agent who has kept in touch 
with his assured and prospects. And timeliness is a vital factor 


in the presentation of any line of insurance. 


This agent is not overlooking inland marine lines and the 
inclusive service they give. They are especially important in the 


spring when some avenues of transportation open after the winter. 


But concentrate on business interruption insurance for the 
present. Your policyholders will be grateful to you, and you will 


be in tune with the times, to your profit. 





CorROON & REYNOLDS 


Manager 


9? William Street New York, N. Y. 
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Facts About Insurance Buyers 
Given In Book for Agents 


Boston and Old Colony Companies, After Over 200 Interviews 
With Assureds, Tell What Various Busi- 
ness Men Want 


Every local agent should derive bene- 
fit from the analysis of the views of pur- 
chasers of insurance from the forty page 
book on “Facts About Insurance Buyers” 
prepared by Ray C. Dreher, manager of 
the sales promotion department of the 
Boston and Old Colony companies of 
Boston. In addition to offering agents a 
general summary of interviews with more 
than two hundred insurance buyers this 
book goes on to give the particular reac- 
tions of men in various lines of business, 
including bankers, manufacturers, store- 
keepers, auto home owners, 
printers, truckmen, 
doctors, lawyers and others. This intelli- 
gent survey of the insurance buying field 
puts into compact form a tremendous 
amount of valuable information for the 
agent who desires to improve his ap- 


dealers, 


grocers, druggists, 


proach to prospects. 

Following are extracts from sections 
of this volume dealing with four types of 
insurance buyers: 


The Banker Tells How He Would Select 
His Insurance Agent 

Perhaps you have just called on a 
banker and you didn’t seem to get “any- 
where” with your interview. It would 
have helped you if you had known be- 
forehand how that banker felt about in- 
surance and insurance men. The results 
of the following interview give you food 
for thought when calling on your banker 
group. 

The first banker interviewed was a 
man of considerable experience with in- 
surance agents and his ideas on the sub- 
ject were clear and well defined. In his 
opinion the insurance agent, like the in- 
vestment man or lawyer, should be an 
expert in his line, with a_ thorough 
knowledge of all insurance forms and 
their use. 

He appreciates service as a sincere de- 
sire to satisfy and serve and expects it 
from his insurance agent. He wants his 
agent to sense the need for a new cov- 
erage and propose it at the proper time 
in correct form with facts, figures and 
all necessary data. Regarding advertis- 
ing, the insurance agent should adver- 
tise to build prestige, but he should be 
careful not to create the impression that 
his is a flashy, fly-by-night office. “Let 
the policyholder know that you are treat- 
ing him right and he will be your best 
advertising agent.” 

Agent Who Advertises Favored 

The second banker believes that an 
insurance man should advertise constant- 
ly and carefully. He said that he was 
always interested in insurance advertise- 
ments and read them with attention. He 
prefers to place his insurance with a 
friend in the business because losses can 
be more satisfactorily adjusted. And he 
wants his agent to keep in touch with 
him by personal calls, which are wel- 
comed and encouraged. He expects full 
coverage to be supplied by his agent and 
whenever he wants information, his 
agent should be in a position to sup- 
ply it. 

The third banker interviewed was a 
man who constantly comes in contact 
with a large number of life insurance 
salesmen in the creation of life insurance 
trusts and fire insurance agents in the 
proper protection of estates for which 
the bank is responsible. In order to get 
business from this bank the agent must 
have the following qualifications: 

1. He must be connected with an es- 
tablished office that has satisfactorily 


served a large list of customers for a 
number of years. 

2. The agency must maintain a corps 
of experts and specialists whose services 
are at all times available. 

3. The agency must be entrusted with 
loss settlements. 

4. The agency must represent reput- 
able companies with unquestioned finan- 
cial standing. 

5. The agent must be absolutely de- 
pendable as to correct forms and notifi- 
cations of expiration dates. 


Large Manufacturers 

If you were a large manufacturer how 
would you receive an insurance agent? 
What would you expect of him? 

The first man we interviewed was the 
manager of a large tannery, and the in- 
terview proved very interesting in that 
the manufacturer was not particularly 
satisfied with the service being rendered 
by his present agent and knew pretty 
definitely what was lacking and what 
he wanted. 

First of all, he expects frequent calls 
from his agent to check up conditions 
affecting the insurance, as follows: 

(a) Elimination of non-concurrent 
forms. 

(b) Elimination of 
that overlap. 

(c) Expert checking for co-insurance 
requirements. 

(d) Assistance in regular appraisals. 

(e) Expert fire-prevention service. 


forms of cover 


The manager of this plant stressed the 
importance of a regular bulletin sent 
from the agent once a month giving in- 
formation about new forms and changes 
in the old together with an explanation 
of their application to the business of 
the assured. The agency represented 
must be one equipped to render con- 
stant and interested service every day 
in the year. 

As regards advertising, the agent, to 
be satisfactory to this man, should do 
considerable advertising, especially along 
educational lines, explaining forms and 
policies and what they cover and their 
exact application to his business. 

The second large manufacturer whom 
we interviewed is the owner and oper- 
ator of large shoe and box factories. He 
would require an agent well versed in all 
lines who could efficiently look after all 
the business of the concern. The agent 
must visit his assured regularly once a 
month, go over the insurance and check 
up on all the requirements. He must be 
wide-awake, progressive, and a repre- 
sentative of a well-known and firmly es- 
tablished agency. This man would re- 
quire that his agent arrange his policies 
so that the premiums fall due at differ- 
ent times during the year and notify the 
assured as these times approached. Such 
points as old and reliable companies, and 
satisfactory loss and adjustment experi- 
ence, were important points in the choice 
of an agent. Did you ever seriously try 
to find out what the small storekeeper 
needed in the way of an ideal insurance 
agent? We have studied him first-hand 
and the first man said he would select an 
agent for the following reasons: 

1. A good office maintained in the 
community. 

2. Located so as to be reached day or 
night in case of an emergency. 

3. Must have been in the business for 
many years. 

4. Must explain forms 
carefully. 

5. Must call frequently to see that the 
assured has sufficient coverage. 

6. Must notify the assured of expira- 
tion dates well in advance. 

7. Must be fair about settling claims. 

This merchant believes in advertising 


and policies 





and he exhibited a large calendar which 
his agent sent him every year. This 
service was appreciated greatly by the 
merchant. He thought that the idea of 
direct-by-mail advertising was a good 
one when followed up immediately with 
a personal call. 

The second small storekeeper was a 
man who expected to rely entirely on 
his agent to see that he was properly 
protected. He would do business with 
an agent who had offices somewhere in 
his vicinity so that the agent would have 
first-hand knowledge of his insurance 
needs. He would expect his agent to 
see to it that the proper amounts were 
carried and that he was informed of 
new coverages which would be beneficial 
to him. 

His agent must be alert to changing 
conditions and progressive. This man 
was interested in new forms of coverage 
and in insurance advertising. Sales let- 
ters particularly appealed to him and he 
voiced the opinion that advertising of 
any kind indicated to him that an agent 
was up-to-date and progressive. 

The Home Owner 

In this fact hunt our investigator, ears 
opened, entered the living room of John 
Homeowner. The interview was inter- 
esting and instructive. Mr. Homeowner 
said that in his case an agent who was 
interested enough to call at the assured’s 
home rather than his place of business 
would be more favorably received when 
the matter of insurance protection for 
the home owner was being discussed. 

Of first importance with this man was 
the necessity of his agent’s having an 
intimate knowledge of the property to 
be insured. Personal inspections must 
be made. All facts must be first-hand in 
order to arrive at a proper description 
of the property and the lowest rates. 
His agent must have a full knowledge of 
real estate values and he must be able 
to make helpful suggestions in taking 
household inventories. He would insist 
on having his policies arranged so that 
the expiration dates fall due at intervals 
during the year. A schedule showing all 
policies and dates of expiration would 
be most acceptable. He also said that 
when there is a mortgagee interest on 
the property he would expect his agent 
to mail the policy direct to the bank 
well in advance of the expiration date 
and mail him, the assured, a statement 
to that effect. All these remarks show 
that this man would expect the best kind 
of careful service from his agent—at- 
tention to details and no slipping up 
anywhere. 

As regards advertising, he especially 
mentioned attractive folders as a good 
way for the agent to keep himself ad- 
vertised. 

Keep in Touch with Assured 

The second home owner had ideas of 

his own, too. He would require that 
one agent handle all his insurance busi- 
ness. This agent must be well schooled 
in all lines, well known, representing an 
established agency with a good reputa- 
tion, and progressive. This man would 
expect his agent to keep in close per- 
sonal touch with him so that his insur- 
ance is up to date all the time. He 
would require that his policies be ar- 
ranged so that the premiums fall due at 
intervals, 
_ He believes in direct-by-mail advertis- 
ing and reads all letters and folders 
which he receives. He considers that 
advertising is a good way of establish- 
ing prestige and spreading confidence in 
the agency. 

And now for a coup d’etat. Our in- 
vestigator found this man is dissatisfied, 
right now, with his agent and that he 
has made up his mind to change agents 
as soon as his policies expire. He felt 
that most of the trouble was caused by 
the agent not making clear what was 
covered and what was not covered by 
his policies. He understood, until he had 
an accident, that propérty damage cov- 
ered his own car. He thought that some 
of the ways the agent could better serve 
the policyholders are: to make the cov- 
erages clear to the assured; by not is- 
Suing insurance that was not needed just 
to make the commission; and_ to 
explain why rates vary on different au- 
tomobiles, buildings, etc. 





N. F. P. A. PROGRAM ISSUEp 





Annual Meeting Next Month Will | 
clude Number of Addresses on “ 
Important Subjects 

The National Fire Protection Aggog, 
tion has announced its program for th 
annual convention to be held at the Ho. 
tel Chalfonte-Haddon Hall in Atlan. 
City May 14-17. In addition to the wi 
mission of reports by standing commit. 
tees there will be a number of address: 
on important subjects by well-knoyy 
speakers. These will include the folloy. 
ing: 

“The Valued Policy Law as a Temp. 
tation to Arson,” by J. E. Kennedy, Wis. 
consin. 

“The Work of the Cleveland Arson 
Squad,” by Patrick E. Barrett, Cleveland 

“The Citizen’s Responsibility to the 
Fire Department,” by Fire Commissione, 
J. J. McElligott of New York City, 

“Civic Fire Prevention From the Viey. 
point of Industry,” by P. D. Betterley 
vice-president of the American Manage. 
ment Association. 

“Importance of Conservation to Bus. 
ness,” by Merle Thorpe, editor of Nj. 
tion’s Business. 

“The Fire Hazard as Influenced by 
Earthquakes,” by H. F. Badger of the 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the P2. 
cific. 

“Automatic Sprinkler  Legislation~ 
Would a Model Ordinance Be Useful?” 
by Franklin H. Wentworth, managing 
director of the N. F. P. A. It is als 
expected that a report will be made on 
the progress toward establishing a ma- 
rine division of the association for th 
purpose of lessening fire hazards on 
ships. 


GENERAL AGENTS’ PROGRAM 





Annual Convention Will Be Held Today 
and Tomorrow in New 
Orleans 

The program of the annual meeting of 
the American Association of Insurance 
General Agents which will be held in 
New Orleans April 20 and 21 has been 
announced by Henry J. Steckler, pres: 
dent. It is as follows: 

Address of welcome, Louis Phillips 
president-editor, The American Insurer 
New Orleans. Response, J. G. Leigh 
L. B. Leigh & Co., Little Rock, Ark 
President’s address, H. J. Steckler, New 
Orleans. Report of secretary-treasurer 
Geo. E. Edmondson, Tampa, Fla. Greet: 
ings of National Association of Insurance 
\gents, W. Owen Wilson, member, ex 
ccutive committee, Richmond, Va. Ad. 
dress, Things of Proven Worth, Harry 
Curran Wilbur, public relations depart 
ment, Western Underwriters Association, 
Chicago. Report of executive commit 
tee, Bernard P. Carter, Richmond, Va 
Report of conference committee, Lang- 
don C. Quin, Atlanta, Ga. Report of 
general welfare and statistical commit: 
tee, J. J. Seibels, Columbia, S. C. Re: 
port of membership committee, Herbert 
Cobb Stebbins, Denver, Colo. Report 
of publicity committee, J. G. Leigh, Little 
Rock, Ark. Report of memorial com 
mittee, J. K. Shepherd, Little Rock, Ark 
Saturday, April 21—Address, Rorick 
Cravens, Cravens, Dargan & Co., Hows 
ton, Texas. 








TO GET LIFE FOR ARSON 


Life imprisonment for Rocco Riccaté 
was recommended by a jury which cot- 
victed him of first degree murder # 
Scranton, Pa., last week. He was foun 
guilty of conspiring to set fire to: 
dwelling two years ago in which # 
ll-year-old girl was burned to death 
Another defendant is under sentence 0! 
death for his part in the plot. Riccar 
owned the house and wanted to collet! 
insurance money, the state charged. 


AGENT CANDIDATE FOR MAYOR 


Alfred V. Reschar, member of th 
general agency of Reschar & Blower 
Anderson, Ind., is a candidate for th 
Republican nomination for mayor of tha 
city. For ten years he was president 0 
the Boy Scouts there. He is a thirty 

third degree Mason. 
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il J . 
Business Gaining as 
Second Quarter Starts 


PRODUCTION IS UP SHARPLY 
un & Bradstreet, Inc., Report Shows 
Country Definitely On the Road 
to Recovery 

Industry moved ahead vigorously in 
the first quarter of 1934. Increased ac- 
tivity, visible in a number of lines late 
in 1933, was extended to all major in- 
dustries in the first three months of 
1934, with gains in production, sales, 
prices, employment and pay rolls record- 
ed on a far greater scale than in the 
corresponding period of any recent year, 
according to a survey of industry for the 
frst quarter of 1934, which has just been 
completed by the research department of 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. : 

“The extent of the industrial gains is 
chown in the trends of seven primary 
factors,” the survey points out, “all of 
which point to but one conclusion: that 
\merican industry enters tne second 
quarter of 1934 with recovery in full 
swing. The preceding months have been 
a period of steady progress and out- 
standing achievement emphasized, and 
made more striking, by the low level 
from which the forward movement be- 
can. Fundamental conditions not only 
have improved greatly but the momen- 
tum of industry has been accelerated 
sharply. 

Production Up 10.8% 

“The extent of the industrial improve- 
ment in the first quarter of 1934 is shown 
in the movement of the Index of Indus- 
trial Activity during that period. The 
December Index figure was 71.6. In the 
three following months it advanced suc- 
cessively to 72.5, to 73.2 and finally. in 
March, to 79.3. The gain over the De- 
cember level of activity was 10.8%. This 
is the most impressive first quarter ac- 
tivity increase recorded in any recent 
year. 

“A continuance of the expansion of the 
volume of industrial sales also was a fea- 
ture of the first three months of the 
year. For the first time in a number of 
years the sales of each one of the 25 
industries charted was higher than in the 
corresponding quarter of the year be- 
fore. In the third quarter of 1933 the 
sales averages of 16 of the 25 industries 
were over 100%. In the fourth quarter 
100% or more was shown by 23 of the 25. 
Among the most outstanding gains were 
those of steel, automotive, chemical and 
household products industries.” 


W. F. A. OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 
Charles R. Street, vice-president and 
Western manager of the Great Ameri- 
can, has been re-elected president of the 
Western Factory Association. All other 
officers were also retained. They are: 
vice-president, George H. Bell, National 
of Hartford; second vice-president, 
George C. Long, Jr... Phoenix of Hart- 
ford; secretary-treasurer, John C. Hard- 
ing, Springfield Fire & Marine. A. C. 
Dugan, Hartford Fire, and W. H. Riker, 
Springfield F. & M., were re-elected to 
the executive committee and C. D. 
Lasher, Home of New York, was elected 
to this committee to fill the unexpired 
term of John F. Stafford, who is retiring 
as Western manager of the Sun. 


FIRE REPORT ON RICHMOND 
_ The city of Richmond, Va., is without 
tunds to put into effect any recommen- 
dations made by engineers of the Na- 
tonal Board of Fire Underwriters in a 
a just made public, according to 
pay J. Fulmer Bright. Construction 
if drill tower for the better training 
* tremen, purchase of additional equip- 
ment and removal of an engine house 
Ina low-grade residential section to the 
pen class residential section in the West 
— which is now poorly protected were 
ps the recommendations. Favorable 
ao ions in the warehouse and factory 
- cts make fire spreading unlikely, 

report stated. 


London & Provincial 


With Walter S. Haff 
Walter S. Haff & Co., Inc., of 84 Wil- 


liam Street, has been appointed New 
York City and suburban fire agent and 
New York metropolitan district agent 
for automobile lines by the London & 
Provincial Marine & General. This ap- 
pointment marks the entrance of the 
agency into the fire field, its operations 
hitherto having been confined to auto- 
mobile and casualty insurance. It has 
represented the American of Newark 
and the Insurance Co. of the State of 
Pennsylvania for automobile fire: and 
theft and the Standard Accident of De- 
troit for casualty coverage. 

Mr. Haff, president of the agency, will 
continue to handle the casualty business, 
while A. J. Donahue, well-known to fire 


insurance men as former actuary of the 
National Automobile Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and now vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Haff agency, will supervise 
the fire insurance business. 





C. L. CLAY LOSES SISTER 

Miss Helen Maud Clay, sister of Cur- 
tis L. Clay, assistant treasurer of the 
Insurance Co. of North America, died 
recently in her winter home at Monte 
Carlo at the age of 60 years. She is 
survived also by another sister and an- 
other brother. 


GEORGE E. MOBERLY DEAD 
George E. Moberly, 68 years old, for- 
mer president of the Canadian Fire Un- 
derwriters Association, died last Friday 
in Montreal. He was Canadian manager 
of the Northern Assurance from 1916 to 
1923. 


DAVID A. HENDERSON DIES 


David A. Henderson, insurance broker 
and agent, with offices at Camden, N. J., 
died suddenly at his home in Haddon- 
field, N. J., last week at the age of 63 
years. He was born in Philadelphia and 
had been in insurance for more than 
forty years. Outside of insurance he was 
keenly interested in baseball and fra- 
ternal work. He was also recognized as 
a student and interpreter of insurance 
laws and was affectionately called the 
“Dean.” 


LONDON FIREBUG IN TRINIDAD 
Camillo Capsoni, notorious firebug, who 
turned King’s evidence in the London 
arson trial which resulted in the convic- 
tion of the Harris gang of incendiarists, 
has gone to Trinidad. Capsoni says that 
he fled to Trinidad because there is a 
gang after him in the United Kingdom. 





Indusiry today needs every protec- 


tion! Where smoke is pouring out, orders are 
pouring in... people are back at work! As busi- 
ness gets busier, it requires additional safeguards 


... insurance plus! 


A.D.T. Sprinkler Supervisory Service is a busi- 
ness builder for insurance men who are out to 


build new business... It is insurance plus! 


Explain how sprinkler supervision watches over every part 

of a sprinkler system...how it assures its proper operation 

at the critical moment...how it lessens the chance of 

a business being interrupted or destroyed as a result 

of fire—and you win confidence...and more premiums. 
Get the friendly assistance of A.D.T. 


men...they are well equipped to work 
out protection problems with you. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 








U. S. Court Decision 
On Insurable Interest 


OWNER IS WINNER ON APPEAL 


Insurance Obtained by Cargo Owner and 
Paid For by Carrier Protects Latter 
Against Cargo Damage 


Michael J. Derby, owner of the bargi 


John Kussell, chartered it through a 
towing line to the State of New York 
The charter was arranged by telephone 
and provided that the owner, Derby, 
should reecive a per diem for hire and 
should pay insurance on cargo for the 
benefit of “whoever it may concern.” A 


Brooklyn 


Was 


cargo of wheat was loaded at 
and later loaded on a steamship. It 


found that some of the wheat was dam- 


aged through a leak in the side of the 
barge. The leak was caused by heavy 
external contact 

Insurance was obtained by the State 
Bureau of Canals “in the name of the 


State of New York and/or Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers, Ltd.” After 
ethe loss the underwriters advanced to the 
wheat company the amount of the 
upon a “loan receipt” and the wheat com- 
pany sued ihe barge owner to recover 
the amount of the loss. It recovered a 
decree in its favor in the Federal Dis- 
trict Court for Southern New York and 
the barge owner appealed. The Second 
Circuit Court of Appeals has reversed 
the decree. 

\ defense of the barge owner was that 
the State of New York insured the cargo 
through the broker, who paid the pre- 
miums, and that the claim, if any, for 
cargo damage was presented to the un- 
derwriters and payment for the loss was 
made to the cargo owner. 


loss 


Owner Had Insurable Interest 


Manton, Circuit Judge, said that “a 
representative of the Canal Bureau in- 
sured the cargo and the premium was 
paid by the barge owner in accordance 
with the contract of charter, for the ac- 
count of “whom it may concern.” I[n- 
surance so carried covers any one hav- 
ing an insurable interest in the insured 
property at the time of the happening of 
the loss. Hagen vy. Scottish Ins. Co., 186 
UL. S. 423. “It is not essential that the 
person covered by the insurance should 
be known to the one procuring the in- 
surance or even to the underwriter at 
the time, if the insurance is carried for 
the account of ‘whom it may concern’ 

“The insurance, paid for by the appel- 
lant (the barge owner), was intended to 
and did protect him against loss to the 
cargo. He had an insurable interest in 
the cargo. His right to insure not 
merely against his liability as carrier, but 
he had an insurable interest in the whol 


Was 


cargo and he need not specify the na- 
ture of his interest 

“A carrier has such an interest in the 
goods entrusted to its care that it may 


insure not only its interest and liability, 
but the whole value of the goods, and 
upon so doing it may collect the whol 
value and, after reimbursing itself for a 
special hold the surplus for thi 
owners. Couch’s Cyclopedia of Insur- 
ance Law, vol. 2, sec. 366. The fact that 
the appellant (the barge owner) paid 
for the insurance is persuasive that he 
intended to protect the boat against 
cargo damage. 

“It matters not that in payment of the 
insurance a loan receipt was taken. The 


loss 
’ 


loss was paid, and while the underwriter 
became subrogated to the rights of the 
cargo owner, the real party in interest, 


still the underwriter by its policy issued 
protected the appellant (the barge own 


cr) against damage to the cargo and 
there can be no recovery cither by the 
underwriter or the cargo owner.” 


SPRINKLER SYSTEM ON SHIP 
British Constininn ies of This Method 


of Controlling Fire Danger in 
Other Vessels 
London, Midland & Scottish 
Railway steamer Princess Maud, which 
recently imaugurated her sailings  be- 
tween Larne and Stranraer, the “Irish 
ferry” ports, is fitted with a complete 
automatic sprinkler and fire alarm sys- 
tem. As a test of the sprinkler system 
by which, through heat, water is re- 
leased at high pressure from an equip- 
ment passed across the ceilings, a fairly 
fierce fire was started in one of the 
cabins of the ship shortly after comple- 
tion. Two berths, fitted with mattresses, 
were covered with shavings, to which 
naphtha and a match were applied. Im- 
mediately a blaze occurred and flames 
poured out of the door, but instead of 
the fire spreading, the sprinkler came 
into action, a volume of water 
drenched the room, and in less than thir- 
ty seconds the outbreak was extin- 
guished. The system fitted includes the 
sounding of an alarm on the navigator 
bridge directly the sprinkler opens, and 
also a visual warning there to indicate 
the area in which the fire has occurred. 
British shipowners who have recently 
ordered two large passenger liners to be 
constructed are known at the moment 
to be considering carefully the question 
of installing efficient sprinkler systems 
throughout the ships. In fact, insur- 
ances already effected to cover the ves- 
while being built provide for a re- 
bate of premium in each case should the 


The new 


good 


sels 


system be employed. These insurances 
are for account of the owners, and it 
would be throughout the lives of the 


ships while in service that the value of 
sprinkler system should be most valuable. 

If these owners do decide to adopt 
the system it may be assumed that other 
owners who are, or will be, contracting 
for luxury liners, will wish to examine its 
possibilities fully 


L’Atlantique Owners Ask 
Immediate Payment 


The Compagnie Sud-Atlantique, own- 
ers of the liner L’Atlantique, have form- 
ally communicated to Maitre Prodro- 
mides, counsel for the defending under- 
writers, the judgement of the Seine Com- 
mercial Tribunal given in favor of ifs 
claim for 170,000,000 francs in respect 
of the insurances effected on the vessel 
and have called for immediate payment. 

The defendants have decided to appeal 
and have given notice of their intention. 


A. C. Allan, London Marine 
Broker, Dies at Age 67 


A. C. Allan, chairman of the Corn 
hill Insurance Co., and of Willis, Faber 
& Dumas, Ltd., insurance brokers, died 
at his London home recently in his sixty- 
eighth year. Mr. Allan had only been 
ill for a short time. He was well known 
in the London marine market, where his 
qualities were recognized and were high- 
ly valued. He was a member of the 
Committee of Lloyd’s from 1917 to 1920 
inclusive. 

Arthur Campbell Allan was of Cana- 
dian birth, the second son of the late 
Hon. G. W. Allan, Toronto, who was for 
some time Speaker of the Canadian 
House of Commons, and he went to Brit- 
ain as a member of a Canadian cricket 
team about thirty-nine years ago and 
with no thought, it was believed, of re- 
maining there. However, he met the 
late George Faber, then head of Faber 
3rothers, and became a member of that 
syndicate. 

Warns Against Panic 
Action on Ship Fires 

Warnings against panic legislation fol- 
lowing fires in ships were made at the 
recent annual meeting in London of the 
Royal Institution of Naval Arch'tects 
EK. F. Spanner, formerly a member of 
the Royal Corps of Naval Constructors, 
in a paper on fire fighting arrangements 
in vessels, pointed out that it was well 
to be aware of the limitations of exist- 
ing fire fighting methods. 


“Total immunity from risk of out- 


break of fire at sea is impossible,” Mr 
Spanner declared. ‘Primarily, therefore, 
the objective aimed at must be that of 


insuring that no fire on a ship at sea 
or in port should ever become uncon- 
trollable. If that standard is reached we 
can reasonably claim to have produced a 
‘fireproof’ ship.” 

Mr. Spanner went on to suggest im- 
provements in the sprinkler system for 
passenger parts of the ship. Uncon- 
trolled and often unobserved oil escapes 
were, he said, the chief cause of engine 
room and hold fires today. Cleanliness 
in the engine room is one of the chief 
precautions against fire, as the British 
Navy has found out. 


Sprinkler System To Be 
Installed On New Line, 


_ The Orient Line has now decided tha: 
its passenger vessel of over 20,000 ro 
gross, which is to be built for ‘its 39 
tralian service by Vickers-Armstron,, 
Ltd., shall be fitted with a system » 
Grinnell automatic sprinklers. The g. 
tem was installed in the new railwas 
steamer Princess Maud, which inaur, 
rated sailings between Larne, Irelan 
and Stranraer, Scotland, in Febryay, 
and it was pointed out at the time te 
owing to this equipment she might = 
make history in passenger shipping. _ 

When insurances were placed receny 
to cover this new liner and also another 
passenger vessel of similar size while ttn. 
der construction the underwriters agree 
to grant a rebate of premium in eae! 
case should the system be fitted. Thes 
insurances are for account of th 
builders. 


N. F. P. A. REPORT ON JUTE 
The National Fire Protection Associ, 
tion executive office in Boston, at th 
request of the marine underwriters, ; 
published a 47-page illustrated report 
nvcrobiological, thermogenic and oth 
rescarch conducted at the Bureau 
S andards, U. S. Department of Agriey 
ture, to determine the fire hazard ch 
acteristics of jute. Single copies will } 
sent without charge to N. F. P. A. m: 
bers on request; additional copies fi 
¢ nts each. 


BROOKLYN BROKERS’ DINNER 


The Brooklyn Insurance Brokers Asso- 
ciation will hold its twenty-second an- 
nual dinner at the Hotel Bossert ir 


Brooklyn on Tuesday evening, May § 
H. Lester Heistad is chairman of th 
dinner committee with Fred H. Schmid 
vier-chairman. William Schiff, president 
of the newly formed National Associa 








tion of Insurance Brokers, will act a} 
toastmaster and there will be present} 
many leaders in insurance and _ other] 


ficlds of activity. 

The Victoria Konzern of Berlin, which 
so far has written life insurance in Rot 
mania, will also write fire insurance 
that country and expects to soon wrt 
transport insurance. 


First English Marine Policy, 
Issued in 1613, in Oxford Library 


copied for legal purposes, the lawyer: | 


Sir Percy Mackinnon, many times 


chairman of Lloyd’s, writing on that in- 
stitution in the British Trade Review re- 
cently, referred to a treasure of the Bod- 




















The case will therefore go before the  leian Library, Oxford University, which 
Paris Court of Appeal, whose judgment Lloyd's would dearly like to possess—a 
on the facts is irrevocabl \ further contemporary copy of the earliest known 
appeal, but on points of law only, can English marine insurance policy. This 
be made to the Cour de Cassation. document bears the date of 1613 and was 
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notes being attached. 

It is a cover on the goods of two Lor 
don merchants, Morris Abbot and Dev- 
ereux Wogan, upon the good ship Tiger 
of London, of 200 tons, from London t 
“Zante, Petrasse and Saphalonia” at : 
premium of 4%. The underwriters 0 
those days had plenty of time for sigt- 
ing policies, and each subscriber to % 
policy set forth his obligations in th 
following manner: 


“TI, John Berry, am content with thi 


assurance, which God preserve, for £l0| 


this 20th January, 1680.” 

In the earlier years of marine insur 
ance there had been many varieties © 
policies, with the consequent disputes an 





litigation as to their true meaning, a | 
so in 1779 the members of Lloyd’s too 


the important step of framing a stant 
ard form of marine policy. he! 
passed former resolutions to the effet 
that no policy differing in words fro 
the standard form should be subscribe 
in future. This wording of the mari 
policy, states Sir Percy, remains su? 
tantially the same today, except that" 
1850 the words “in the name of 60 
\men” were changed to “Be it know 
that.” Though in these days the qualt 
wording of the policy may appt 
strange, yet it has the merit that the 


meaning of every clause has been inte" & 












preted and explained at one time oF at: 
other by legal decisions. 
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New Deal on Surety Cost Rules 


National Agency Committee Putting Agency Quotas in 36 
States Into Effect by June 1; Special Treatment 
For Illinois and Massachusetts 


Those who have been dreaming of 


surety acquisition cost Utopia for years 
in which all 
governing commissions would be 
more hopeful now than 
reaching this much de- 
reason is that Tuesday’s 
National Agency Com- 
conference, held in 
New York, indicated that a new deal 
in old agency quotas was going to be 
successfully administered by June 1 in 
the thirty-six states upon which the 
\vency Committee has been concentrat- 
ing. In fact, it is on that day that all 
companies are expected to be in line ex- 
cept in Illinois and Massachusetts where 
special treatment is required. 

\t the next mecting of the N. A. C. 
on April 26 it is presumed that some ac- 
tion will be taken on the Illinois situa- 
Reduced 


pledges on rules and regu- 


lations § 
lived up to are 
ever before of 
sired goal. The 
meeting of the 
mittee of the cost 


tion, a sore spot for years. 
quotas on general agents and regional 
agents in that state were announced for 


an April 1 effective date, but little or 
no attention was paid to the new ruling 
Taking cognizance of this laxity a spe- 
cial committee of the Surety Underwrit- 
ers Association of Chicago was appoint- 
ed to study the local situation and then 
submit recommendations to the N. A. C 
The committee consists of three com- 
pany men and three agents as follows: 


k. E. Kline, Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
chairman; W. H. Hansmann, Fidelity & 
Deposit; L. C. Knapp, Great American 


Indemnity ; W. H. Stewart, Stewart Kea- 
or, Kessburger & Lederer; E. J. O’Don- 
nell. Bartholomay-Darling Co.; Gordon 


H. Fox; Marsh & McLennan, and Elmer 


é Employers’ Liability, ex- 


C. Anderson, 
officio. 

Not a Permanent Evil 
The National Agency 
particularly anxious to make headway 
in correcting the Illinois situation if for 
no other reason than that some Chicago 
surety men have described it as a per- 
manent evil to be put up with rather 
than to be changed. Local men, accord- 
ing to A. L. Kirkpatrick, Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce, claim that the com- 
panies’ home offices hold the solution in 
their hands and when they get ready to 
act in earnest then the rules will be 
enforced. “No Chicago manz Ager, ~ at: 
Kirkpatrick writes currently, “is likely 


Committee is 


to abide by any set of rules until his 
chief executive tells him to abide by 
them and insists on it. Many believe 


that a system of fines for re of 


the rules must be established and a de- 
posit made to guarantee the payment of 
any fine which may be levied.” 
Metropolitan Boston Needs Attention 
Separate consideration is also neces- 
sary in metropolitan Boston and_ the 


Surety Underwriters Association of 
Massachusetts forwarded to the Nation- 
al \gency Committee this weck a list 
ol five amendments to the surety cost 
tules which were felt by its membership 
to be best suited to apply to the 
and Massachusetts situation. These pro- 
Posed amendments, upon which no ac- 
tion was taken by the N. A. C., follow: 
- 1. That the number of general agency ap- 
omtments allowable for each company in Mass 
Fe agi be seven, and that the 

. appomtments 


3oston 


agency allowable for each 


eae ae in Massachusetts be fifteen, here 
el ae y allowed eleven general agencies 
‘cata eee district agencies, or twenty-two ex 
Nission appomtments 
Pn ‘apptonesed that each company be allowed 
allowed " ow of the seven general agencies 
territory ee the state within the Boston 
ualty fa defined by the rules of the Cas 
Boston me tion Cost Conference, including 
prope As many of the four as it 


number of 


wishes in any city or town within this Boston 
territory. 

3. Proposed that each company be -allowed 
to appoint nine of the fifteen district agencies 
allowed to it in the state within the same Bos- 
ton territory. As many of the nine as it wishes 
in any city and tewn within Boston territory. 

. Proposed that no general agent or district 
agent shall pay more than local agents’ com- 
mission to any agent or agents on any one 
isk unless it be to an agent or agents who 
1ave been regularly appointed excess commis- 
agents of the company. 

The Massachusetts Surety 
out how well it is recognized that companies 
paid in the past several agents on the 
same risk commissions, the aggregate of which 
would total more than the local agents’ com- 
mission on that risk upon the presumption that 
it was not in violation of the rules if no more 


sion 


Association points 


than allowable local agents’ commission was 
paid to any one of them. 

5 ’roposed that the general agents should 
be bona fide permanent appomtments and no 


member should keep a floating general agency 
transferred from one agent to another as 
needed to cover individual and isolated pieces 
of business 


to be 


Get R.F.C. Money 


The good news from Baltimore is that 
the R.F.C. has put through the purchase 
of $7,500,000 preferred stock of the 
Maryland Casualty and of $4,000,000 in 
preferred stock of the United States F. 
& G. At the same time Jesse H. Jones, 


R.F.C. chairman, announced arrange- 
ments for making loans to companies 
whose mortgages and bonds had been 


Maryland and the 
U S. F. & G. An immediate payment 
of 30% in cash of the face of the mort- 
vage will be made to each holder. The 
balance will consist of twenty-year de- 
bentures of the mortgage company. In- 
terest will be guaranteed by the casualty 
companies. 

Simultaneously with the completion of 
the R.F.C. deal the Maryland Casualty 
elected as vice-presidents Edward G. 


suaranteed by the 


Lowry, Jr. and Sillman Evans, repre- 
senting the interest which the R.F.C. has 
in the company by virtue of its stock 
purchase. Both have been high in gov- 


ernment service in Washington. 


Non- Coakseum Ce. Ass’n 


In Newark Dead; No Interest 


The proposed non-conference company 
association for Newark, N. J., will not 
materialize due to lack of interest, it was 
learned on Wednesday when Harry I. 
Jacobs, Consolidated Indemnity, active in 
pushing the idea, reported to the Cas- 
ualty Underwriters Association luncheon 
gathering why the idea had died. He 
spiked the report which had got around 
Newark that the association would have 
been in opposition to the Casualty Un- 
derwriters Association, stressing that “if 
we had succeeded in organizing our 
group it would have been another adjunct 
io the association.” 


La Mont Talk 


(Continued from Page 13) 


club officers was held, and _ justified 
praise extended to those who have guid- 
ed it through the past vear. In fact, 
the nominating committee turned in a 
report recommending the continuance 
for another term of President Hills, Vice- 
President W. F. White, Secretary Cloos 
and Treasurer H. Usher. ; 
Is Sunstroke Accidental Injury? 
In his talk Mr. LaMont wondered how 


accident underwriters are to know what 
their policies mean when they issue 
them; what the courts ‘are making of 


them, and where those policies are going 
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No Definite Program 
On Compensation As Yet 


NOW IN THE REFINING STAGE 


Goal Is to Have Stock Co. Proposal in 
Commissioner’s Sub-Committee Hands 
Early in May 


While progress has been made by the 
special compensation committee of the 
National & Surety 


Underwriters in a revised 


3ureau of Casualty 


drawing up 





Weekly Press Conferences 


When James A. Beha, general man- 
ager, National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, returns on April 
26 from his quick trip to Olympia, 
Washington, where he appears today 
at an automobile casualty rate hear- 
ing before Commissioner W. A. Sulli- 
van, it is expected that he will give 
serious consideration to inaugurating 
weekly conferences with newspaper 
men of both daily and insurance peri- 
officials 

Such conferences would be similar 
to the White House press gatherings 
held regularly by President Roosevelt 
at which background facts are given, 
future news developments explained, 
for guidance when stories are ready 


to break. 





and commission program which 
will be satisfactory to companies, agents 
and insurance commissioners, the point 
has not yet been reached where a defi- 
nite program is ready for announcement. 
However, all indications now point to 
the fact that such a program, many 
months in the making, is in its final 
stages of refinement. Witness the in- 
formal conferences during the past few 
days with mutual company re pea 
tives in the rates committee of the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance at which Messrs. Roeber and Leslie 
have been much in evidence. 

The objective, it is learned by The 
Eastern Underwriter from official source, 
is to have the new compensation rating 
program in such good shape by early 
May that it can be submitted to the 
compensation sub-committee of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners for its approval, and then on 
June 1 to the commissioners’ executive 


rating 


something different in certain 
\s an example of this sit- 


to mean 
jurisdictions. 


uation he referred to the recent United 
States Supreme Court ruling that sun- 
stroke is not an accidental injury. Prior 
to this ruling the United. States Circuit 
Court of Appeals held to the same opin 
ion but several state courts maintained 
that sunstroke is an accidental injury, 
one in New Jersey having predicated its 
decision on the theory that it is an un- 


expected result and disregarded anything 


N. J. Casualty Ass’n 
Gets Nat'l Recognition 


ITS LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITY 


E. C. Graff Reports on Injurious Senate 
Bill 136 at Newark Luncheon Meet- 
ing; Good Work Done 
Assurances of closer co-operation with 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters on claim problems and 
with the Association of Cas ales & Sure- 
ty Executives on legislative matters in 
New Jersey was the good news given to 
members of the Casualty Underwriters 
Association luncheon mecting Wednes- 
day at the Newark Athletic Club. Ernest 
H. Babbage, Bankers Indemnity vice- 
president, who is president of the organ- 
ization, was glad to report satisfactory 
exchanges of correspondence with both 
of these national bodies, indicating that 
co-operation on New -Jersey problems 
was not only desirable but would be put 

into action whenever the need arose 

\ good indication of the legislative ac 
tivity of the association in blocking meas- 
ures injurious to insurance was revealed 


by the report of E. C. Graff, General 
\ccident, chairman of this committee, on 
Senate Bill 136, a hearing on which was 


heard in Trenton last Monday. This bill, 
which would provide for liens in favor of 
physicians furnishing care and treatment 
to persons injured in accidents, is pre 
sumably sponsored by medical societies 
in the state 


committee, which meets that day. 
Nothing definite has been decided by 
the Bureau’s compensation committee, 


which continues to confer with several 
big agency organizations, as to the new 
commission arrangement. One proposal 
which has met with favor is that th 
companies continue to pay the old com- 
mission scale during the coming year, 
but that it be paid only on the basis of 


the December 31, 1933, rates applying to 
the risk. 
In other words, if there was to be an 


on rates on a risk, the agent or 
would not receive a commission 
portion of the premium which 
from the increased rates If 
a reduction in rates on 


increase 
broker 

on that 
resulted 









there were to be 

some classifications, the producer would 
receive only the commission figured at 
the regular rate on this reduced pre- 
mium. 

in the way of an accidental cause. 

After reviewing other exan iples ol varietv 
court interpretations the speaker finally observe 
that it was only by giving the younger elemet 
in accident underwriting practice in solving sucl 
court problems (with the pioneers taking a back 
seat) that they would acquire seasoned judg 
ment He is ypeful that harmony in judicial 
ninion will some day be brought about aa 
vinunistration of accident nsurance and 1 
dling of litigation, saving that m each case he 
id described the highest Federal « rt's dec 
sien was in harmony with the mtent “we ha 
when we drafted the policies The big ques 
tion is: What can we do in the future so as t 
have various state courts respect this a \ 
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Insuring Sportsmen 


Plenty of Drama in Founding of Accident and Health Com- 
pany Whose Policyholders Include Some of America’s 
Wealthiest Athletes; Also Group Insurance 
For School Sports Players 


By Miss Dorothy Fenton 


The author until recently has been han- 
dling claims in the Sportsmans Mutual's 
home office. Sales-minded as well as claim- 
minded, Miss Fenton in the following ar- 
ticle presents interestingly the inception 
and growth to date of the company. 
Latest information on the company is that 
a new accident policy known as The 
Capitol, is soon to be marketed which 
is destined for the average accident and 
health risk. 

Cheering crowds at a football game— 
the ball on the ten-year line—excitement 
running high. Players tensed for a last 
desperate effort. The whistle blows—a 
mass of scrambling humanity goes down 
in a heap. Again the shrill cry of the 
whistle. The ball is over the goal line. 
A roar of wild triumph resounds from 
the packed bowl. But wait—a hush! Out 
of that tangled mass, one boy has not 
risen. He is hurt, carried away—and the 
game goes on. Too bad—but that, after 
all is as far as it goes with most of the 
thousands who are watching. 

For those few moments of splendid 
a boy is suffering for days—for 
And some- 


play 
weeks and months, perhaps. 
one is paying the bills. 

This was the thought that occurred to 
two men, Charles Miner and Captain 
Carl B. Searing, as they sat around the 
fire about two years ago discussing the 
game they had just witnessed. Conver- 
sation centered on the tragic football 
accident they had just witnessed. Sta- 
tistics hummed through their heads. 

The Sportsmans Mutual Is Born 


“Why, Carl, just think of the hundreds 
of such accidents occurring each year. 
Just think of the financial burden par- 
ents bear. And both you and I know 
that, in this case, Jimmy’s parents can 
little afford the $50 or so it will cost to 
care for that broken leg in hospital bills, 
X-ray bills, and doctor’s fees. Too bad 
these boys cant be insured against these 
accidents. 

“Why can’t they? 
on? 

“You know very well that there is no 
insurance company which will insure mi- 
nors; no company which will write in- 
surance on anyone engaged in sports. 

“But there should be!” 

And so, from this recognized need for 
sports insurance, the idea of an insur- 
ance company just for sportsmen was 
born. 

Then followed months of investigation 
of this type of accident all over the coun- 
try—boys and girls in our schools who 
were hurt in football, baseball, basket- 
ball, hockey, skiing, and even the less 
hazardous sports of tennis, swimming, 
track Figures were gathered on the 
kind of accident which occurred, the fre- 
quency of the accidents, the nature of 
the injuries. 

3ut why limit the insurance to school- 
boys and girls? What about those men 
and women who engaged regularly in 
recognized sports? The jockeys, the 
steeplechase riders, the gentlemen riders, 
and huntsmen, polo players and flyers 
who need a specialized policy to cover 
their venturous activities. 

So these two men with an idea dove 
deep into cold hard facts and collected 
from every available source all the in- 
formation which is necessary to form 


Why must this go 


actuarial figures. They found that in- 
surance for sportsmen, hitherto believed 
too hazardous to write, could be written 
at a profit, and at reasonable premiums. 
The preliminary work was done—the 
company was formed and incorporated 
in the District of Columbia in 1932. 

Veterans both of them in the insur- 
ance field: Mr. Miner was partner in Mc- 
Lean & Miner, Wilkes-Barre from 1915 
to 1917; then vice-president of Benjamin, 
Hastings & Miner, brokers in New York 
from 1919 to 1931. He is now president 
of the Guardian Management Corp. in 
addition to being president of the Sports- 
mans Mutual. 

Captain Searing’s insurance career 
dates back to the medico-actuarial-mor- 
tality investigation in 1912. He spent 
some years in the actuarial department 
of the Prudential Insurance Co.; later 
did statistical work for the Excess In- 
surance Co. of America. 

Associated with Messrs. Miner and 
Searing are Raymond B. Hotchkiss (for 
seven years with the Globe Indemnity 
home office) as vice-president-assistant 
secretary, and Harry S. Haines, secre- 
tary. 

Regan McKinney Not Unreasonable 

On May 11, 1933, Regan McKinney, 
that gentleman rider who is in more 
races in one year than the average pro- 
fessional jockey and whose enthusiasm 
for horsemanship is world-renowned, was 
thrown in a race on Pimlico Track and 
broke his leg. True sportsman that he 
was, he bore his misadventure with for- 
titude, thinking only of his bookings for 
future races. There was that race at 
Belmont the very next month. He must 
ride in that! And he did. But in order 
to do so, he had to have his physician 
give him special treatments; go with him 
to the track and specially strap his leg 
to bear the strain of the race. 

The doctor’s fees, of course, were pro- 
portionate to the services rendered which 
raised the question with the Sportsmans 
of whether these special services came 
under the terms of the policy. Mr. Mc- 
Kinney himself was the first to agree 
that they did not. 

Those of you who read the sporting 
pages of the newspapers will recall the 
fall suffered by Tommy Hitchcock at 
Lake Forest, IIl., last summer during the 
rough sectional matches which resulted 
in a concussion of the brain not discov- 


ered until some days thereafter. Mr. 
Hitchcock, covered by a Sportsman’s’ 
nolicv, sent in his claim to the company. 


Tronically enough, the very day his check 
was mailed to him in full settlement, his 
mother, who had not taken out a sports 
policy at the time her son did, although 
herself a sportswoman of note and mis- 
tress of the Aiken hounds, was thrown 
from her horse and seriously injured. 
Tt was this injury, many believe, which 
hastened her recent death. 


A Good Will California Incident 

Stewart was a student playing football 
with a California high school team. The 
inevitable melee brought him a concus- 
sion of the brain that sent him to the 
hosnital for several months. Stewart’s 
mother was a widow and the fees of 
doctors and specialists, the charges for 
X-rays and hospitals, the after treat- 
ments that the boy needed to bring about 
his full recoverv, were more of a burden 
then she could have borne. 


Because the boy was insured under 


this group insurance plan-of the Sports- 
mans, he obtained the best medical care. 
Averted was the possibility of a perma- 
nent disability that might have occurred 


had the boy not been examined and 

cared for in that thorough modern way 

which is so efficient and so expensive. 
Medical Profession Co-operating 


Too much cannot be said, however, of 
the co-operation rendered by the medical 
profession in connection with this insur- 
ance plan. Doctors all over the country 
agreed to limit their fees to the lowest 
possible amount in order that this insur- 
ance could be given to school children at 
reasonable premiums, with the assurance 
at the same time that the best medical 
attention available would be provided. 

It was these things which brought the 
value of this new form of insurance to 
the fore, and its wide field of usefulness 
was proven. 

Led by the high schools of California, 
which were backed by that state’s Inter- 
scholastic Federation, group insurance 
for school sports made rapid strides. The 
increasing participation of school chil- 
dren in all forms of athletic activity dur- 
ing recent years has greatly raised the 
accident frequency of sports hazards. It 
is realized that it is oftentimes difficult 
for parents of children in the public 
schools to bear the expense of these ac- 
cidents; it is embarrassing for the deans 
of private schools to present the parents 
of their wards with large doctor and in- 
firmary charges: “Sorry, old dear, we’ve 
banged up your son and here is the bill” 
—sports insurance was the perfect an- 
swer. 

So Sports insurance, which was just 
an idea in the minds of two men of vision 
a little over two years ago, has taken 
form and root; and it is growing as it 
was bound to do under careful under- 
writing guidance. So great was the need 
for it, so well that need has been ful- 
filled. 

It is not only an insurance, it is a serv- 
ice, which Messrs. Miner and Searing are 
trying to render to the sports world of 
today. It is not only a golden balance 
sheet, it is a golden record of safety, of 
the ounce of prevention and of the full 
pound of cure when cure is needed, 
through the welding of those who guide 
the sports field, those who are the sports 
field, and those who care for the casual- 
ties of the sports field. 


Agents’ Dhue Party Given 


by Aetna C.&S. Newark 


With William J. Morcom, branch office 
manager, as toastmaster, the Newark 
branch of the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
gave a dinner a short time ago in con- 
cluding its regular winter series of edu- 
cational meetings. There were twenty- 
eight agents present who had completed 
the seventeen weeks’ course. The affair 
was held at the Canoe Brook Country 
Club in Summit, N. J. 

The home office was represented by E. 
C. Knapp, field supervisor, who made one 
of the principal addresses of the evening. 
Manager Morcom was agreeably sur- 
prised and pleased with the presentation 
of a sheaf of applications from the 
agents present which totaled to a sub- 
stantial amount of premiums. John H. 
Nolan, branch office agency superintend- 
ent, was in charge of arrangements. 


A. & H. SALES SUPERVISOR 

Robert Barrett has been appointed su- 
pe rvisor of sales in the General American 
Life’s accident and health department at 
the home office in St. Louis. Mr. Bar- 
rett has had several vears of experience 
with the National Life of Vermont, the 
Preferred Accident, the Union Indemnity 
and more recently with the Norwich 
Union Indemnity as traveling represent- 
ative in fifteen of the mid-west states. 





HONOR FOR A. W. MARSHALL 

A. W. Marshall, general agent of the 
Standard Suretv & Casualty in Newark. 
who is president of the multiple line 
agency of A. W. Marshall & Co., 31 
Clinton Street, that citv, has just been 
elected to the executive committee of 
the Essex County Board of Under- 
writers. 


1933 Casualty Premium 
Income $580,634,512 

PRODUCED BY 110 N. Y. COMPANIES 

Total Assets of These Companie; 


$1,068,836,316; Superintendent Van 
Schaick’s Advance Summary 











Superintendent of Insurance George §, 
Van Schaick in his advance summary on 
the 1933 results of companies doing busi- 
ness in New York pointed to total pre- 
mium income of $580,634,512 obtained by 
110 authorized joint-stock and mutual 
companies, a falling off of $45,000.00 
from 1932. Losses paid were $308,015, 
405, a decrease of nearly $70,000,000. 

Assets of $1,068,836,316 were reported 
by these companies, a decrease for the 
vear of nearly $156,000.000. Their in- 
vested capital was $109,624,700, a decrease 
of nearly $17,000,000. Surplus totaled 
$151,907,770, a decrease of nearly 
$14,000,000. ; 

Seventeen Lloyd’s and inter-insurers 
reported assets of $19,713,244, liabilities 
of $6,951,733, premiums written $6,974,088 
and loss payments of $8,362,035. 

The assets of active title and mort- 
gage guaranty companies were $103,320,- 
956, liabilities $47,930,794, capital $32,989 - 
713, surplus $22,400,450, income from fees 
and premiums $3,984,165, total in- 
come $12,469,548, total disburse- 
ments $12,451,876. 





Seeks Fleet Rate Deviation 

The Central Surety & Insurance 
Corp. is seeking authority to file de- 
viations from the schedule of automo- 
bile liability and property damage | 
rates on fleets of automobiles pre- 
scribed by the Virginia state corpora- 
tion commission. Its proposal pro- | 
vides for a graduated reduction in | 
rates, according to the number of | 
cars in a fleet. 

A hearing on their petition was held 
last week, the commission reserving 
its decision, pending the filing of 
briefs. R. C. Mead, assistant man- 
ager of the automobile department of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, told the com- 
mission that the proposal of the com- 
pany would upset the plan under 
which rates are now promulgated. 








BOND A.B.C. MEMBERS 


The three members of the Virginia 
\Icoholic Beverage Controi 3oard, 
which is to administer the state’s new 
liquor dispensary plan, gave bonds of 
$20,000 each when they were sworn in 
recently for their new duties. 

The Aetna Casualty & Surety wrote 
two of the bonds and the Fidelity & 
Deposit the other. 





HEADS N. J. DARTMOUTH CLUB 
Harold P. Jackson, president of the 
Bankers Indemnity, has been honored by 
election to the presidency of the Dart- 
mouth Club of New Jersey, which has 
close to 900 members. He is of the class 
of 1910. 
TRIBUTE TO F. L. L. FRASER 
Fred L. Fraser, retired Detroit branch 
manager of the American Surety, who 
passed away recently, was one of its 
pioneers in point of continuous field 
service. He joined the company Feb- 

ruary 15, 1894. 





Agents’ Ass’n to Meet 
During Week of Sept. 17 


The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents will hold its annual con- 
vention this year during the week of 
September 17 at the Pantlind Hotel 
in Grand Rapids, Mich. James M. 
Crosby, Jr., president of the Grand 
Rapids Association of Insurance 


committee 
McVoy as vice-chairman. 


the convention 
Earle 
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Recent Court Decisions 
Compiled by John Simpson 











Author, “The Law Relating to Automobile Insurance” 


ured Has No Lien on Reinsurance 


- Policy 


Action was brought in the Federal Dis- 
trict Court of Maryland for the use oi 
unpaid sub-contractors on government 
construction work against the Federal 
Surety, in receivership, which executed 
the bond for performance ol the con- 
tract, and against the London & Lanca- 
shire Indemnity of America, the Guard- 
ian Casualty and Lloyds Insurance Co. 
of America, as reinsurers ol the Federal 
“the court dismissed the bill of com- 
plaint as against the reinsurers for the 
following reasons: ; 

It is, by the great weight of authority, 
the law of reinsurance that the original 
insured may not sue the reinsurer, be- 
cause there is no priority of contract be- 
tween them. And the benefit of the or- 
dinary reinsurance contract imures di- 
rectly to the original insurer as so re- 
insured, and in the event of insolvency 
of the original insurer the proceeds of 
the reinsurance policy are assets for the 
benefit of general creditors and not of 
the original insured as a particular cred- 
itor. The latter has no lien either legal 
or equitable on the reinsurance policy. 

Of course, the court said, reinsurance 
contracts in the absence of statute are 
flexible in their nature, and any partic- 
ular contract of reinsurance may, by its 
special provisions, expressly or by nec- 
essary implication or by separate agree- 
ment between the parties, confer rights 
upon the original insured which would 
not otherwise exist. ee 

The fact that the reinsurers maintained 
a representative on the work did not, it 
was held, establish a direct liability by 
them to the unpaid subcontractors. _ 

United States, to use of Colonial Brick 
Corp. v. Federal Surety Co. et al., 5 F 
Supp. 247. 


* * * 


Typhoid Contracted at Lunch Not 
Compensable 


An employe of a coal dealer when out 
of town on business for his boss used 
his own discretion as to the time and 
place for eating, but all his expenses on 
such journeys were borne by his em- 
ployer. On one of these trips he lunched 
at a restaurant where he contracted ty- 
phoid fever from the food he ate. 

The New York Court of Appeals, 263 
N. Y. 10, 188 N. E. 140, reversing the 
Appellate Division (238 App. Div. 751), 
holds, by a four to three decision, that 
the claimant’s disability did not arise out 
of and in the course of his employment. 
His claim, therefore, under the compen- 
sation act was dismissed. 

* * * 


No Recovery For Loss on Saving 
Account 


The Walsh Construction Co. in south- 
ern Iowa sued the United States Guar- 
antee on a $75,000 bond covering bank 
deposits executed by the American Com- 
mercial & Savings Bank. The bond re- 
cited that it did not recover indebtedness 
to the Construction Co. not subject to 
immediate withdrawal. The bank closed, 
the Construction Co.’s checking account 
being then overdrawn. In its savings 
account $210,230 remained. In this the 
OSS was sustained. The bank’s by-laws 
reserved the right to require sixty days’ 
notice of withdrawal of savings deposits. 
_ The Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals 
in United States Guarantee Co. v. Walsh 
Construction Co., 67 F. (2d) 679, reversed 
judgment for the plaintiff in the Federal 

istrict Court for southern Iowa. The 
Court said that if there had been a loss 
to the construction company on account 
of the funds it had on deposit in the bank 


in its checking account there could have 
been no question but that the bond cov- 
cred to the extent of the amount limited 
therein. But no recovery could be had 
for loss on the savings account deposits 
which were not at all times subject to 
immediate withdrawal, but as to which 
the bank could at any time require. no- 
tice and delay before withdrawal. 
* * * 


Surety Liable on Depository Bond 
When Bank Closed 


In an action by the school district of 
the city of Lansing on a depository bond 
of the Fidelity & Casualty, 253 N. W. 
263, it appeared that plaintiff had a de- 
posit with the Capital National Bank of 
Lansing when it closed in February, 1933. 
The suit was for $50,000, the amount in 
the bond. 

The surety urged that, after the bank- 
ing holiday was declared, the bank could 
not have lawfully paid plaintiff the 
money on deposit. Therefore plaintiff had 
no right to demand the payment; hence 
defendant could not by reason of non- 
payment be held liable on the depository 
bond. 

The Michigan Supreme Court, affirm- 
ing judgment for the plaintiff, said this 
argument was ingenious but not  per- 
suasive. “As bearing upon the respective 
rights and obligations of the parties to 
this cause, the situation resulting from 
the bank holiday is not materially differ- 
ent than it would have been had‘ the 
Comptroller of Currency for statutory 
cause taken possession of the drawee 
bank and caused it to cease doing busi- 
ness. Pending such cessation of busi- 
ness, it would have been a clear viola- 
tion of law for the bank to have paid 
to plaintiff the whole or any portion of 
plaintiff’s deposit; but this change in the 
bank status would not have discharged 
defendant from the obligation of the de- 
pository bond. Indeed, the reason for 
requiring a depository bond is the pos- 
sible non-payment by the bank; and the 
purpose of the bond is to save the de- 
positor from loss or inconvenience in- 
cident to such non-payment, whatever 
the cause.” 


L. T. HOLLISTER CONNECTION 

L. T. Hollister has joined the staff of 
Schiff, Terhune & Co. in an advisory 
capacity. He is an insurance man of 
considerable experience. 


O’Hanlon Reports Has 
Its Formal Debut 

STARTS WITH CAPABLE STAFF 

Territory a Greater N. Y., Long 


Island, Westchester, Suburban N. J.; 
E. P. O’Hanlon Its President 





O’Hanlon Reports, new credit and 
character reporting organization headed 
by Edward P. O’Hanlon, opened formally 
for business on Monday at 111 John 
Street, New York. Mr. O’Hanlon, 
twelve years in the reporting field and 
who resigned a few weeks ago as vice- 
president of Hooper-Holmes Bureau, will 
concentrate his energies on Greater New 
York, Westchester County, Long Island 
and suburban New Jersey. His organi- 
zation will handle all lines—fire, life and 
casualty, starting off with a staff of 
salaried inspectors. 

Personnel 

Howard A. Slayback, for the past three 
and one-half years with the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau as chief inspector in 
charge of New Jersey territory, will 
cover suburban points in that state. 
Greater New York will be handled by 
Eugene L. Roussin, one-time Retail 
Credit inspector of metropolitan risks, 
who is a Columbia University graduate. 
Long Island territory is in charge of 
Alfred Rakowski, formerly with Hooper- 
Holmes, who speaks fluently Yiddish and 
several Slavic languages, and who has 
handled both special service and regular 
inspections in Long Island territory. Mr. 
Rakowski has also distinguished himself 
through the development of information 
on Polish substitution life cases. 

High Spots of O’Hanlon’s Career 

A likeable Irishman with plenty of na- 
tive wit, Mr. O’Hanlon entered the legal 
department of the Brooklyn Rapid Tran- 
sit Co. following his graduation from 
Brooklyn schools. After serving in the 
inspection department of that company 
he joined the New York Telephone Co. 
and studied evenings at Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn. Later he became assistant 
superintendent of Brewster & Co., build- 
ers of luxurious automobiles and auto- 
mobile bodies. 

During the war Mr. O'Hanlon was 
chief petty officer in the Naval Aviation 
Service and as such invented an electro- 
plating method for tipping airplane pro- 
pellers. The result of this invention was 
his assignment to study at Columbia 
University. 

His insurance career began with the 
Globe Indemnity, where he adjusted au- 
tomobile losses, joining the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau in 1922, first as an in- 
spector and later as contact man. Fa- 
vorably known to company executives in 
all fields, he has been a builder of val- 
uable good will. 





Round Table Discussion Topics 
For H. & A. Conference in June Ready 


Harold R. Gordon, executive 
tary, Health & Accident 
Conference, made known yesterday the 
topics for the 
forthcoming thirty-third annual meeting 
of the organization at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, June 18 to 21. 
It is interesting to note that probably 
for the first time a woman underwriter 
appears on the Conference program. She 
is Miss E. Lindstrom, North American 
Accident, who will lead the discussion on 
“Accident and Health Insurance for 
Women.” Other topics with their lead-off 
men follow: 

1. “Phraseology of the ‘Not-Covered’ 
or Additional Provisions’—Introduced by 
C. O. Pauley, Great Northern Life, who 
is one of the Conference “stand-bys.” 


secre- 
Underwriters 
discussion 


round table 


2. “Grace Periods”—Introduced by W. 
G. Tallman, Great Western Insurance 
Co. 

3. “Human Aspects of Claim Settle- 
ments”—Introduced by G. A. L’Estrange, 
Abraham Lincoln Life. 

4. “Medical Reimbursement Cover- 
age”—Introduced by Armand Sommer, 
Continental Casualty, who is assistant to 
Vice-President Roy Tuckbreiter of that 
company and author of an accident and 
health handbook. 

5. “Five-Classification Manual” — In- 
troduced by Harold R. Gordon, Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference. 

6. “Development of Monthly Collec- 
tions by Mail”—Introduced by E. C. 
Bowlby, Fidelity Health & Accident Co. 

Each discussion will be preceded by an 
introductory paper, which will be dis- 
cussed informally by those present at 
the meeting. 


Decides Case Where 3rd 
Party Has No Rights 


SPIER & CO. v. AMERICAN SURETY 
N. Y. Supreme Court Judge Rules Against 
Plaintiff Stock Brokers in Bankers’ 
Blanket Bond Mixup 





A bond taken out by a trust company 
to protect itself against loss due to theft 
of stock certificates belonging to its cus- 
tomers while in the custody of the trust 
company does not give the customer any 
right to sue directly against the surety, 
Justice Dore of the New York Supreme 
Court has ruled, the case being Spier & 
Co. vs. the American Surety. 

A bond is a contract between the sure- 
ty company and the party paying for the 
bond, and third parties have no special 
rights under the contract, Justice Dore 
held, overruling the contention that the 
bond was taken out by the trust com- 
pany for the protection of its customers 
and therefore gave the customers the 
right to sue the surety. The justice point- 
ed out from the facts in the case that 
the customer, Jesse Spier & Co., stock 
brokers, had not relied on the protection 
of the trust company’s bond but had 
itself taken out another bond in another 
company to cover the same risk. 

The court said in part: 

“The defendant surety company as 
joint obligor with the National Surety 
Co. executed and issued a_ so-called 
‘banker’s blanket bond’ here involved, for 
an agreed premium paid by the Equitable 
Trust Co. The bond specifically insured 
the Equitable Trust Co. and by a ‘name 
rider’ attached to said bond, several other 
named corporations, affiliates and sub- 
sidiaries of the Equitable Trust Co. as 
designated obligees or indemnitees. By 
the terms of this bond the defendant 
surety company undertook and agreed to 
hold harmless the Equitable Trust Co. 
and its named subsidiary and affiliate 
companies as indemnitees against any 
loss of property, including stock certifi- 
cates while in transit. The bond insures 
against loss of stock certificates ‘in which 
the insured has a pecuniary interest or 
which are held by the insured as collat- 
eral or as a bailee, trustee, custodian, 
agent or in any other capacity, and wheth- 
er or not the insured is liable therefor.” 
(Italics by the court.) This action by 
the plaintiffs, a co-partnership engaged 
in the purchase and sale of securities, is 
to recover for the value of certain se- 
curities claimed to be lost by larceny 
while ‘in transit’ under the above ‘blanket 
bond.” The Equitable Trust Co., the 
named indemnitee, refused to bring suit. 
Plaintiffs are third parties, neither par- 
ties to the contract of indemnity nor 
named in the bond. 


Stock Brokers Were Not Party to Bond 


“The relationship between the Equi- 
table Trust Co. and plaintiffs in respect 
to these stock certificates was that of 
bailor and bailee. These stock certifi- 
cates were stolen from the messenger of 
the Equitable Trust Co. by larceny 
through trick or device, without fault or 
negligence on the part of said bailee and 
without any legal liability in favor of 
plaintiffs as against the said Equitable 
Trust Co. 

“Plaintiffs were not parties to the bond 
nor were they named as obligees or in- 
demnitees, nor did they pay any con- 
sideration or premium. The plaintiffs 
nevertheless contend that under the pro- 
visions and particular language of this 
bond when properly construed such bond 
was intended to be made and was made 
for their benefit as customers of the 
Equitable Trust Co., the named obligee, 
and claim the right to bring this action 
directly against the defendant surety 
company to seek reimbursement and in- 
demnity for any loss they sustained by 
theft of these stock certificates which 
were owned by the plaintiffs. 

“The contention of plaintiffs that the 
phrase contained in the bond, namely, 
‘whether or not the insured is liable 
therefor,’ when properly construed estab- 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








Clarence Daly of Denver 


Combines Successful Running of a Life Insurance Company 


With Job of Fire-Casualty General Agent; Worthy Suc- 
cessor to His Father, Thomas F. Daly 


stated, 
associations 


It has frequently been more 


often perhaps by agents’ 
than by company organizations, that the 
interests of both are, if not identical, at 
least as nearly parallel as Professor Ein- 
stein’s celebrated lines of relativity. Some 
companies, with the avowed intention of 
establishing or extending an entente cor- 
diale, have recruited their executive per- 
sonnels from the ranks of agents. 

In fact, one big company used to ad- 
vertise widely that every major executive 
position from the chairman down was 
filled by a man who had previously made 
a success as an agent. While it often 
happens that an agent becomes a com- 
pany executive and less frequently that a 
company executive becomes an agent, it 


is rare indeed to discover an individual 
who simultaneously combines the func- 
tions of a company executive and of 


general agent and makes an outstanding 
success of both. 


Both Agent and Company President 


One who comes to mind today is Clar- 
ence J. Daly of Denver, Col., president 
of the Capitol Life Insurance Co. and 
head of the Thomas F. Daly Agency Co. 

Clarence Daly will tell you that both 
thriving institutions are monuments to 
the initiative and executive capacity of 
their founder, Thomas F. Daly, who was 
also his father. What he modestly omits 
to state is learned from various asso- 
ciates who point eloquently to the great 
forward strides made since 1921 when 
the founder passed away and the re- 
sponsibilities of management devolved 
upon the present chief executive. 

The Capitol Life is superbly housed in 
its own white marble building placed fit- 
tingly almost in the shadow of Colorado’s 
state capitol. Architecturally the home 
office is a classic structure and when the 
visitor exclaims at the beauty of the 
flawless white stone from which it is con- 
structed Mr. Daly explains that that is 
one of Colorado’s great natural resources. 


Over on the Pacific slope in Gunnison 
county quarries were opened in a lit- 
eral mountain of white marble, the only 
one of its kind in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. 

Clarence Daly is himself a Colorado 
product, having been born in Leadville 


in 1888 when that city in the clouds was 
a roaring frontier mining camp, where 
“Silver Dollar” Tabor’s prodigal extrava- 
ganzas were the talk of a nation and 
the word Colorado a synonym for almost 
fabulous wealth. But there is nothing 
about the externals or the environment 
of President Clarence Daly of the Capi- 
tol Life which is even brie fly reminiscent 
of those brisk if informal days. 


Apprenticeship in London Guarantee 
Chicago Office 

Perfectly poised, distinguished 

pearance and manner, he 


in ap- 
sits at a desk 


in one end of a huge combination board 
room and office disposing of a vast 
amount of executive “erm SS quietly, un- 


hurriedly and effectively. Attendance at 
Notre Dame and Hamilton colleges was 
followed by a year of insurance appren- 
ticeship in the Chicago office of the Lon- 
don Guarantee & Accident. 

In 1910 he entered the Thomas F. 
Agency at Denver and has made that 
city his home ever since. The Capitol 
Life, founded in 1905 by Thomas F. Daly, 
now operates in seventeen states. The 
Daly Agency, incorporated in 1905, op- 
erates in Colorado, Wyoming and New 
Mexico. For many years it has repre- 
sented the London Guarantee & Acci- 


Daly 





CLARENCE 


DALY 


dent, the Massachusetts Bonding & In- 
surance Co., the Standard Accident and 
many substantial fire companies. 

The casualty end of the agency 
der the direction of Wade M. 
who has been there since 1926. 
Lueders is manager of the 
partment with J. M. Boyce as assistant. 
Mr. Lueders went into the organization 
in 1922 and Mr. Boyce in 1923. 


Confident of Denver’s Future 

Clarence Daly is essentially of Colora- 
do and for Colorado. He considers Den- 
ver and in fact the entire state the most 
delightful place to live because of its 
equitable all year round climate. He be- 
lieves that by reason of the completion 
and future use of the Moffat tunnel 
which placed Denver on a transcontinen- 


is un- 
Snider, 
John F. 


surety de- 


tal route the development of the great 
natural resources of the state will be 
greatly accelerated. 

Mr. Daly remarks that Denver came 


through the depression with a splendid 
record because of the fact that it is not 
a large industrial center, it is not sub- 
ject to booms and, therefore, not ordi- 
narily affected by a general set-back. 

Although chief executive of a life com- 
pany as well as owner of an agency, and 
therefore presumably divided in his al- 
legiance, Mr. Daly is unhesitating in of- 
fering it as his profound conviction that 
the agents are the most important fac- 
tors in the insurance business and he 
shapes the policy of his life company on 
that determination. 

Essentially an insurance man, he de- 
clines to be active in other interests, 
does not serve on outside boards, but 
devotes as much spare time and enthusi- 
asm as he can contrive to civic better- 
ment. Belonging to the Denver City 
Club and to the Denver Country Club, 
he reveals a remarkable proficiency in 
golf when it is considered that business 
is his avocation as well as his vocation. 

Mr. Daly talks for publication but 
rarely and then with obvious reluctance, 
but if it is permitted to read between 
the lines one may conclude that to be 
conspicuously successful as a combina- 
tion life insurance pre sident and casualty 
general agent imposes a burden of re- 
sponsibility which cei the executive 
nose close to the business grindstone. 


But that’s a Daly characteristic. 


Three Field Changes Made By 
Hartford Steam Boiler Co. 


Changes in executive personnel of the 
Hartford Steam Boston and 
Cleveland department offices have been 
A. Paul Graham, for the past 

manager of the Cleveland 
is the new Boston manager, 
succeeding the late Ward I. Cornell, and 
Thomas F. Rice, for fifteen years a spe- 
cial agent in the Boston de partment, be- 
comes assistant manager. 


Boilers, 


completed. 
twelve years 


department, 


At Cleveland Arthur F. Graham, for 
the past nine years a special agent, has 
been promoted to be manager of this 


office. Mr. Graham joined the company 
in 1912 as an inspector in the Cleveland 
department. 

At Seattle William J. Smith, an inspec- 
tor since November 1, 1909, has been 
appointed chief inspector, which appoint- 
ment permits a broadening of the scope 
of the Seattle department where E. G 
Watson has been both manager and chief 
inspector. Mr. Smith has been acting as 
assistant to Mr. Watson with regard to 
inspection matters. 





A. W. MARSHAL 
& CO. 





New Jersey Fire, Casualty, Auto, 
Marine & Life Agents 


31 Clinton St., Newark, N. J, 
Tel. Mitchell 2-0963-0964 


80 Maiden Lane, New York 
Tel. JOhn 4-3153 


1934 Pa. Insurance Days Committee 


Named; E. H. Schaeffer, Chairman 


Earl H. Schaeffer, general chairman of 
the 1934 Pennsylvania Insurance Days, 
popular annual convention of the Insur- 
ance Federation of Pennsylvania, Inc., 
and affiliated organizations, which will 
be held in the Hotel Penn-Harris, Har- 
risburg, May 24-25, has selected the gen- 
eral committee to be in charge of this 
event. Mr. Schaeffer's plan in so doing 
has been to gather representatives of 
all lines of insurance and important state 


and local organizations. The commit- 
tee is as follows: 

Albert L. Allen, president, Albert L. Allen 
Co., Inc.; G. L. Cullmerry, agent and broker; 
W. S. Dives, assistant manager, State Work 
men’s Insurance Fund; H. O. Dodge, manager, 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty; W. W. Dod 


president, Merchants & Business Men’s Mu 
H. C. Hafey, 


Federation of 


son, 


executive secretary, Penn- 


Mutual 
Hagee, 


tual; 
Fire Insurance 


Laird-Hagee 


sy lvania 
Raymond 
Hunt, 
superintendent, 


Companies; H. 
Co.; J. Harry 


Life; S&S. E. 


Metropolitan 
the 


manager, 


Long, Pruden 


Amos ’n’ Andy Tie-up 
The 
plate 


automobile 
glass selling idea with Prince Alla 
Do of Andy fame was 
recently described by John H. Eglof, 
lravelers agency field service supervisor 
in an advertising talk 
Twenty-five 


clever tie-up of an 


Ben Amos and 


for casualty lines, 
made in Boston. 
tucked away in an article 
Mr. Evglof 


we yrds 


recently 
“magic words” 
in Protection, gave 
for his tie-up. These 


appearing 
the theme 
were: 
‘Better let me automobile glass. It 
the 


break. 


put on 
win 


It’s 


and 
only $5. 


will pay for windshield any 


dows you Costs 


worth it.” 


“Amos and Andy were at that time 
taking the country by storm. It then 
occurred to me that it would help a lot 
to tie these twenty-five words up with 
the magic glass ball of their so-called 
Prince Alla Ben Do. This we did with 
the result that many of our producers 
began to use the magic words and the 
volume of business started to increase. 

“Let us consider direct-by-mail adver- 
tising. I am a great believer in such 
advertising and I know from experience 
that it will produce results if it is prop- 
erly followed up. Such advertising makes 
advance calls for those who use it. It 
likewise reaches out and gets the atten- 
tion of a number of people to follow up 
and talk to and it paves the way for the 
interview. It is not difficult to sell when 


once you have found the person to whom 


Central Per 
Underwriters ar 


Mutual Life; W 


Paul C, 


Association of 


president, 
Life 
agent, Connecticut 
Taylor of M. Taylor & § 
Harrisburg Association of Ins 
Willis, 
Companies, all of 


tial; Snyder, 
sylvania 
veneral 
Stewart Harvey 
and president, 
ance Agents, and C. R. 
Life & Affiliated 

Also in preparation are sub-committe 


in various cities adjacent to Harrisburg 


manager, Aetn 
Harrisbur 


which committees will be in charge ; 
supervising arrangements for the at 
tendance of a delegation of insuranc 


agents and brokers from each particula 
city and territory surrounding. 

The program for the convention is we 
under way and consists of the usual reg 
ular sessions featuring all particular line 
of insurance, as well as recreational fea 
tures. Special conferences are being ar 
ranged by state groups. These sessions 
it is expected, will bring to Harrisbur 
large groups of delegates. 

It is expected that full program for tl 
convention will be announced within th 
next two wecks. 


to tell your story. The difficult job 
to find that person. Here is where sal 
letters and leaflets come into the pictur 

“There is an old sales axiom whit 
goes something like this:: ‘You can 
stir up business without going after 1 
Direct-by-mail advertising will put ai 
salesmen on the trail to business. Th 
reasonable and it will produc 


cost 1s 


profitable results provided he goes oa 


“We have been through a most tryin} 


it right and uses real care and though 
in the selection of names and the wa 
in which he sends out his advertising. 


faith, hop 
peop 


thanks to the 
of the American 


period, but, 
and courage 





fear, hysteria and despair have been de} 


feated and we are now on our wa 
toward the sunshine of better 
1934 will give its reward to those wh 
are ready—those who are best inform 
and who know how to present their prot 
uct in the most sincere and convincit 
manner to the people whom they co! 
tact.” 


Canilidene tec Ser Tilesesee 
Of Chamber of Commeret 


LeGrand W. Pellett, head of the Pt 
lett agency of Newburgh, N. Y., and se 
retary-treasurer of the local board ther 
is a candidate for director of the Chat 
ber of Commerce of the United State 
to represent this part of the country. ! 
addition to being well-known as a lot 
agent Mr. Pellett has important connet 
tions in the real estate 
building and loan associations. 
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German Export Credit Insurance 


Results During Last Six Years 


Export credit insurance in Germany 
yas designed to stimulate exports and 
thus create a surplus with which to pay 
off the foreign indebtedness of Germany. 
Since 1926 export credit insurance has 
been written by the Hermes Credit In- 
surance Bank in conjunction with the 
Federal Government. It has at all times 
been a losing venture, in fact the losses 
of the Hermes led to an ever closer par- 
ticipation of the Government in this 
branch of insurance. 

Its direct purpose is twofold: to pro- 
tect the exporter against loss due to for- 
mal insolvency of the foreign debtor 
(economic insolvency) and against the 
loss due to government action, mora- 
toria, exchange restrictions and the like 
(political insolvency). 

The amounts insured on shipments 
from Germany to other countries from 
1927 to 1933 (first 6 months) in 1,000 


The insured business is only a small 
percentage of the total export business 
and so far exporters have failed fully to 
avail themselves of the facilities offered 
to them. For this several reasons are 
advanced. It is stated that the ma- 
chinery is too complicated and that de- 
lays in passing on applications make this 
insurance practically useless in many in- 
stances; that the rate of 1% is too high 
in the competitive world market; that 
the policy conditions are too technical. 

Against this must be stated that the 
organizing of the absolutely necessary 
information service is expensive and 
takes much time and that exporters could 
reduce the premium by making more 
liberal use of the facilities offered so as 
to provide a greater spread and prevent 
adverse selection of risks. At present 
even the rate of 1% is entirely inade- 
quate to cover the losses. Policy con- 











Riechsmarks according to the Wirt- ditions are being overhauled and special 
schaftsdient, are as follows: consideration is shown where exports 
To 
1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
England, Norway, Sweden, Den- * . 's 
SS eee . 1,264 1,606 1,503 5,422 5,738 1,700 258 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, i 
Spain, Portugal, Italy....... 6,929 4,514 4,476 10,175 9,102 2,668 2,827 
Austria, Checkoslovakia, Hun 
gary, Roumania, Albania, Bul- as 
i MONE, 250 wa<0e nt bd ed 7,610 6,269 6,444 9,938 7,035 2,606 153 
I NIN ae acc ahchcr ay ab ean 3.412 4,468 6,402 7,947 5,043 2.068 390 
te MOE. Sceccscacewesd 19,215 16,857. 18,825 33,482 26,963 90,042 3,628 
i DE ied ccieenwee ae 1,421 1,895 1,917 2,567 1,450 302 133 
Cee, BOTS: o:o.cis.cac-eenees 1,481 3,394 3,120 7,477 2,833 1,064 85 
SD SNE a cneacancesenens 8,945 22,753 25,229 13,476 3,822 914 
TO FINES. cdcicsncsnse 11,847 28,042 30,226 17,759 5,188 1,132 
Asia, Australia, Africa ........ 3,626 5,834 16,143 9,942 2,317 2,291 
Ao Sores ke caunaseae 1G26F  eestas 2,914 1,938 810 : 
Grand total .......ccccece 44,955 50,733 68,148 100,375 56,602 17,357 7,051 
The total premiums paid on this busi- stimulate home manufacturers and pro- 
ness of 345,000,000 Reichsmarks amount vide additional employment for labor. 
to RM 3% million or roughly 1%. The The insurance is a valuable factor in 
paid losses run about 3,400,000, leaving financing exports, because banks will 


RM 100,000 to pay all operating costs, 
which is entirely insufficient for that pur- 
pose. 


Chouther of Commerce 
Will Meet May 1-4 


INSURANCE CONFERENCE MAY 3 


On Tuesday, May 1, President Koop of 
National Board Will Present Awards 
to Fire Waste Winners 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States will hold its twenty-second 
annual meeting in Washington May 1-4 
next. This annual stock-taking will be 
of unusual significance. National poli- 
cies will be weighed and analyzed in the 
light of business experience. The effect 
of both emergency and permanent meas- 
ures to restore business equilibrium will 
be discussed by business leaders and gov- 
ernmental officials. 


In addition to discussions and ad- 
dresses dealing with general business 
problems a number of features will be 
of special interest to those engaged in 
the insurance business. 

On Thursday afternoon, May 3, an In- 
surance Round Table Conference will be 
held, the theme being “The Recovery 
Program—Progress and Problems in In- 
surance.” M. J. Cleary, president of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, will discuss 
life insurance; J. J. Fitzgerald, seeretary- 
Dealers’ National Mu- 
tual Fire, will talk on fire insurance, and 
Robert J. Sullivan, vice-president, Trav- 
elers Insurance Co., will address the con- 


treasurer, Grain 


ference on casualty insurance. 
On Tuesday, May 1, at the luncheon to 
Nationa! councilors, awards will be pre- 


grant credits and discount bills where 
the shipments to be financed by them 
are covered by export credit insurance. 


sented to the winners in the six popula- 
tion groups in the 1933 Inter-Chamber 
Fire Waste Contest. The presentation 
will be made by William H. Koop, presi- 
dent of the Great American and also 
president of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Immediately following this 
presentation Alfred Hurrell, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel of the Pruden- 
tial, will present awards to the winning 
cities in the 1933 Inter-Chamber Health 
Conservation Contest. 


TO RUN AGAIN FOR MAYOR 

Mayor Williams of Elizabeth, N. J.. 
who is an insurance agent, has announced 
that he will be a candidate for re-elec- 
tion. A Republican, he is now complet- 
ing his first two years in office. 


Third Party Case 


(Continued from Page 39) 


lishes and shows that the bond was in- 


-tended to be made and was made for 


the benefit of all the numerous customers 
of the Equitable Trust Co., including 
plaintiffs, cannot be judicially approved. 


Would Violate Common Sense to En- 
large Bond 


“To my mind it would violate common 
sense and distort the true meaning and 
intention of both parties to the bond to 
enlarge the precisely designated obligees 
named in the bond so as to include as 
such an entirely new class which em- 
braces the numerous customers of the 
Equitable Trust Co. The apparent pur- 
pose of this clause was not to enlarge 
the designated and named obligees, but 
plainly was to enlarge the scope of in- 
demnification to those named obligees 
so as to place under the coverage afford- 
ed them even an ex gratia payment or 
compensation to a customer to whom 
they were not legally liable. This bond 
read in its entirety is patently incon- 
sistent with an intention or purpose that 
third parties, neither privy to the con- 
tract nor to the consideration, should 
have a right to sue the defendant surety 
company as obligor where the law placed 
no legal responsibilitv for the property 
loss on the Equitable Trust Co. as bailee. 
The court holds that this bond was not 
intended to he made, nor was it made, 
for the benefit of these plaintiffs where 
a property loss occurred without any le- 
gal liability or responsibility being im- 
nosed therefor upon the Equitable Trust 
Co. as bailee. 


No Rights to Third Person Not Privy 
to Contract 


“The New York rules covering the 
right of a third person to sue on con- 
tracts made for his benefit are clearly 
established and need not be here repeat- 
ed. They afford no support for plain- 
tiffs’ contentions. To these plaintiffs 
must be applied the rule that a promise 
for a valid consideration by one person 
to another gives no right of action to a 
third person who is neither privy to the 
contract nor to the consideration where 
the contract was not made for his benefit 
and he was not intended to be benefited. 

“Although not controlling, it may be 
mentioned that plaintiffs themselves have 
evidenced an intention not to rely on 
this bond. By letter dated August 15, 
1929, plaintiffs notified the subsidiary of 
the Equitable Trust Co. that they ac- 
cepted full responsibility for the stand- 
ing and solvency of their customers, and 
authorized the trust company to make 
deliveries, plaintiffs ‘assuming any and 
all risk of non-payment for securities so 
delivered’ (defendant’s Exhibit G). Plain- 
tiffs also procured and paid for an iden- 
tically similar blanket bond from an- 
other surety company, the Fidelity & 
Deposit Co. of Maryland, in which bond 
the plaintiffs were named as indemnitees, 
and plaintiffs have brought suit thereon, 
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now pending in the federal court of this 
district, for recovery of the precise loss 
claimed here. Surely this tends to show 
that plaintiffs themselves placed slight 
dependence, if any, on obtaining indem- 
nity under the bond here in suit; they 
insured themselves rather: than rely on 
the slender reed of recovery which this 
claim afforded.” 





Approval of Compensation 
Rate Changes in Va. Sought 


Approval of certain changes in classi- 
fications and rates which companies writ- 
ing workmen’s compensation and em- 
ployers liability lines in Virginia are pro- 
posing to make as a result of a revi- 
sion of the manual, are asked in a peti- 
tion filed with the corporation commis- 
sion of that state by E. E. Cadmus, man- 
ager of the Virginia workmen’s compen- 
sation inspection rating bureau. Rate 
changes are proposed in forty-six classi- 
fications but the proposed changes do not 
affect the general level of rates, the pe- 
tition states. 

The proposed changes in classifications 
do not affect the principles or substance 
of existing rules in any material way, ac- 
cording to the petition. Approximately 
125 classifications have been eliminated 
in the revised manual because of lack of 
experience for rate making purposes and 
similarity to other classifications. Up- 
ward of 100 classifications have been 
amended to include chauffeurs, drivers 
and salesmen where interchange of labor 
exists or to enable better classification 
treatment. 

It is proposed to make the changes ef- 
fective July 1, and May 17 has been set 
as the date for a hearing on the petition 


RAYMOND M. SMITH NEW V.-P. 
With Seaboard Sence Since Inception; 
Board Also Elects Two Directors; 
Re-elect Officers; New Board Chr. 


Raymond M. Smith, well known as a 


seasoned contract bond underwriter 
along William Street, who has been with 
the Seaboard Surety since its inception, 
was elected vice-president at the annual 
meeting of the board of directors last 
week. Mr. Smith, thirteen years in the 
business, saw fidelity-surety service with 
United States F. & G. and Royal Indem 
nity before joining the Seaboard. His 
promotion to executive rank is well 
merited, 

The board also elected two new direc- 
tors being William R. Conklin, who is a 
prominent New York attorney represent 
ing large interests, and Dr. William S 
Ladd, assistant dean, Cornell University 
Medical College, and assistant physician 
at the New York Hospital. 

All officers of the company were re 
elected, and P. L. Gill, Rutter & Co 
partner (investment bankers), was clect- 
ed chairman of the board. 


DISCUSS GUEST STATUTE 
A round-table discussion on “Decisions 
Under the Indiana Guest Statute” fea- 
tured the last meeting of the Indiana 
Insurance Adjusters in Indianapolis. Ed- 
ward Gallagher, American States Insur- 
ance Co., was program chairman. 


VA. AGENCY CHANGE 
Cottrell & Munson of Richmond, Va., 
have resigned the Employers’ Liability 


and have taken on the Standard Acci- 
dent of Detroit as general agents for 
that company. 


PRODUCT OF CUT RATES 

Sign spied along the D., L. & W. on 
way to Binghamton: “The sweetness of 
low prices never equals the bitterness of 
poor ‘quality.” This might be para- 
phrased by some clever agent into “The 
sweetness of low rates never equals the 
disappointment of poor service in case 
of need.” 
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Problems Confronting Sureties 
In Liquor Control Legislation 


Having made a close study of liquor licensing requirements country-wide and 
various liquor control plans now operating, particularly in Michigan, the author of 
the following review of the Liquor Bond Situation is well qualified to speak with 


authority. 
by Rex. Beasaw. 


His views appeared originally in the Michigan Insurance News, edited 


By C. W. French, 


President, Seaboard Surety 


One of the most amazing achievements 
of the American people has been their 
rising to the sudden task of meeting the 
new problems of legislation and adminis- 
tration presented first by the legaliza- 
tion of beer and later by the repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment: Neither 
side to the long drawn-out battle on the 
general subject of prohibition spent much 
time, or was inclined to spend much time, 
in either regret or gloating. The tasks 
of supply, quality, control, taxation were 
too immediate—not only because the li- 
quor traffic must of its very nature be 
policed, but because the general economic 
situation and brook no 
delay. 

Differences of opinion as to the best 
things to do were many, and they stil! 
are; but somehow the two sides to the 
fight got together, and workable legis- 
lation has been enacted in more than 
half of the states. As areasonable “wet,” 
I am ready to admit that the so-called 
“drys” have rendered great service to 
the nation, which will not soon be for- 


temper could 


gotten, in forgetting their disappoint- 
ment and making earnest studies and 
contributions to methods of control. 
And the so-called “wets” have 
equally well, in insisting on the essen- 
tial elements of liberalism without too 


done 


much cavilling at details; even the most 
cynical of them 
broadly at what in some cases must seem 
to them unnecessary exaggerations. 


have not smiled too 


Control of Brewers, Distillers, Etc. 


In the that I 
examined, there is substantial 
agreement that the control of brewers, 
distillers, rectifiers, etc., and of whole- 
salers, is a function for the state com 
mission or executive department, but 
(for either 
on-premises consumption or off-premises 
consumption) some states provide for li- 


twenty or so systems 


have 


when it comes to retailers 


censing by the commission and others 
for licensing by local authorities. 
Minnesota has a compromise, by which 
the on-premises licenses must be grant- 
ed by municipalities but the off-premises 
licenses after being granted by the mu- 
nicipalities must be approved by the state 
commissioner. 
ises stores 


The nature of off-prem- 
also varies greatly, some 
states confining such stores to exclusive 
liquor stores, others making an exception 
of drug stores to a greater or less ex- 
tent, and some, like Pennsylvania and 
Michigan providing for stores to be op- 
erated by the 


cies. 


state or for state agen- 
Down in New England they seem to 
have been interested in the preservation 
of colonial memories as well as in liquor 
control. The statutes of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut all pro- 
vide for “taverns.” But the definitions 
are quite different. In Rhode Island, a 
tavern 1s “any house where the principal 
business is the furnishing of food and 


sleeping accommodations.” In Massa- 
chusetts, a tavern is a place where any 
alcoholic beverages may be sold to pa- 
trons (but not women) sitting at tables. 
In Connecticut, a tavern is a place where 
only beer is sold, and one does not need 
to sit down to it. 


Amusing Definitions 


Some definitions are amusing, such as 
the one in the new Wisconsin act, that 
“intoxicating liquor” shall mean any dis- 
tilled or vinous liquors having half of 1% 
or more of alcohol by volume but shall 
not include beer up to 5% by weight. 
Who will not pay tribute to that sturdy 
state loyalty? 

In Ohio a situation arises which is 
both amusing and somewhat embarrass- 
ing to the authorities. It is sympto- 
matic of a certain confusion which neces- 
sarily arose from the earlier legislation 
for 3.2 beer and the fastening in the 
public mind of the idea that beer of that 
strength is not intoxicating in fact while 
stronger beer is. It is the result also 
of the earlier licensing of 3.2 beer and 
the necessity of providing for stronger 
beer without disturbing arrangements al- 
ready made. 

Ohio divides alcoholic beverage as fol- 
lows: “beer,” anything up to 3.2%; 
“wine,” anything between 3.2 and 17%; 
and “spirituous liquor,” anvthing above 
17%. Not only is there, generally speak- 
ing, separate licenses for these different 
classes of beverages, but there is also 
a different machinery of taxation. A sys- 
tem of licensing and control based on 
alcoholic content is entirely understand- 
able, but what violence these definitions 
do to ordinary psycholocy and practice! 
However, that is Ohio’s problem, and 
she is wrestling with it nobly. 

Some states heat the gun on repeal 
and passed their liquor control laws be- 
fore even the last of the thirty-six states 
had ratified. Indiana is in that class, her 
act being designed in some respect to 
take effect “if and when.” Pennsy!l- 
vania passed its act between the last re- 
peal election and the final convention, 
and was thus one of the first states to 
have a completed act 


New York’s A.B.C. Board 


New York, where possibly the prob 


lems are most complicated and where 
local conditions vary greatly among geo- 
graphic sections, has so far refrained 
from any legislation on liquor, except to 
place the whole question temporarily in 
the hands of its Alcoholic Beverage Con- 
trol Board, which had been created ear- 
lier to administer licenses for beer. Such 
3oard has power to make all general 
regulations and to alter them from time 
to time. Some of its first regulations 
have already been greatly modified, and 
when the state legislature finally does 
act it will have the benefit not only of 
the Board’s experience but of a crystal- 
ization of sentiment. 

The policy in New York is in diametric 
contrast with that in its neighboring 
populous state of Pennsylvania. In the 
latter state, not only was the liquor con- 
trol act passed and approved as early 
as November 29, 1933, but Governor Pin- 
chot issued a memorandum at the time 
of his approval, which is affixed to the 
official copies of the act now being dis- 
tributed and which has doubtless had 
considerable influence in states meeting 
the question subsequently. Among other 
things, the Governor stated in his memo- 
randum “I sign this bill with genuine 
satisfaction. In spite of certain defects 
it represents the enactment in record 
time of what I regard as the best liquor 
control system in America.” 

I shall not quarrel with the eminent 
Governor about the record time or even 
about the Pennsylvania system being 
possibly the best, but I do submit that 
some of the later statutes which were 
not passed in record time (notably that 
of Michigan) are better drawn in some 
of the details. That, of course, is in- 
evitable, just as it is inevitable that state 
after state will from time to time mod- 
ify some aspects of its liquor legislation 
after greater experience. The fact re- 
mains, as I began by saying, that sin- 
cere wets and sincere drys are both en- 
titled to congratulations on what they 
have accomplished throughout the na- 
tion in bringing order out of what could 
easily have run riot into chaos. 


Variety of Liquor Bonds 


The above is by no means an attempt 
at an adequate review of the differ- 
ences in legislatign on this subject, but 
‘t may serve to illustrate some of the 
problems which confronted the surety 
companies. Practically everyone con- 
nected with beer, wine or spirituous li- 
quor in any of the states or under the 
Federal Government (except the ulti- 
mate consumer) must be bonded, and 
such bonds are an important element in 
the current surety business. 

Is every liquor bond the same? 
assuredly, no. 


Most 


Some are primarily to 


secure payment of taxes, some to se- 
cure payment of fines and penalties, 
some primarily to secure payment of 


damages which may be assessed under 
provisions for civil liability on account 
of injuries done by intoxicated persons, 
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and in a few states an attempt is ap. 
parently being made to make the bond 
a sort of “security against transgres. 
sion”—whatever that may mean. 

There is also the bond (the famoys 
Form 6) which is required under th 
new rectifier’s code. Each of these 
bonds has different risks and must be 
studied carefully and separately, as well 
as the statute or ordinance on which } 
is based. Nor is that sufficient; for the 
veneral law of a state—its legislative his. 
tory and its court decisions—must be 
carefully examined for its bearing on thy 
meaning of words and phrases; for the 
bonds are more statutory than contract- 
ual in their origin. 

It is not just a matter of “writing 
liquor bonds.” It is a matter of which 
state, which class of bonds, etc. It js 
also, in part, a matter of to which agents 
can one entrust discretion 


Clarity of Michigan Statute 


Another important consideration is th 
clarity with which the statute is drawn 
It is in some aspects of clarity that | 
think the Michigan statute is superior 
to the Pennsylvania statute. Section 2) 
of the Michigan statute provides the ma- 
chinery for revocation or suspension of 
a license, and wisely leaves the matter 
‘n the administrative discretion of th 
commission which issued it, with no right 
of appeal, and irrespective of conviction 
or acquittal, or the imposition or non- 
imposition of fines, in criminal proceed- 
ings. In other words, revocation is com- 
nletely divorced from penalties of what- 
ever nature other than “closing up the 
place.” 

That is sound law and sound adminis- 
tration. Licenses are issued on approval 
of character and should be revoked when 
that character is no longer approved 
after hearing, of course, as provided in 
the Michigan statute. 

Pennsylvania, however, tried to do the 
same thing, but did it awkwardly. Sec- 
tion 410 of the Pennsylvania statute pro- 
vides for hearing, for finality of decision, 
and for either revocation or suspension 
of the license; but it leaves the deter- 
mination of the matter not to the com- 
mission which granted the license but t 
the Court of Quarter Sessions, and says 
nothing whatever about the relationshij 
of such revocation proceedings to ordi- 
nary criminal proceedings for violation 
of the law, which under the Pennsyl- 
vania practice are in the same court 
Since both proceedings are in the same 
court, are they not interdependent ,and 
cannot a jury trial be demanded on the 
question of fact even in proceedings be- 
gun primarily for revocation? Things 
like that are very important to a surety 
company. Without clarity there can be 
no proper appraisement of risks. 


Has Liquor Law Research Division 


My own company has been so im- 
pressed with the importance of these 
matters that it has established a special 
division for research into all aspects o! 
liquor legislation and liquor bonds. Wi 
are also working on plans so that wi 
may be sure we are picking our individ- 
ual liquor risks most carefully. A brewer 
or a rectifier or a retailer is not just 
another brewer, rectifier or retailer, t¢ 
be grouped with all others on the the 
ory of an average loss. 

There are preferred risks among them 
the same as in any other line. The 
liquor business has come back after 2 
long fight, and the American people ar¢ 
determined that it shall be a reputable 
business. Altogether apart from mora 
or social considerations, a surety com- 
pany cannot afford to be related to !t 
except on the bonds of those only whe 
have responsibility and integrity. We 
hope to be able te confine our business 
to that class. 
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